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LONG LIVE THE QUEEN ! 


In some way or other the whole world will, so 
to speak, be at the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
Il. The great event will touch with magic, and 
colour, and poetry the lives and memories of count- 
less millions. They will talk of it for the remain- 
der of their lives to those who come after them, 


for in the heart of the common people is a sense 


of history and of the great profundities of human 
existence as deep in its way as the intellectual pro- 
nouncements of the philosophers. It is instinct, in- 
grained and god-given. 


We in Hongkong will have a foot in both vast 
camps. This little plot, so distant from the major 
scene, will yet be worthily represented there. But 
the people who live here have been preparing for 
weeks past to give vent, in ways as striking and 
spectacular as they can, to their rejoicings over the 
event. For weeks, indeed, a great many people 
have given themselves over, in most of their 
thoughts and activities outside their personal 
duties, to the service of the community in the Coro- 


nation committees; some of them even in their daily 


task as well. All bids fair, if the weather be rea- 
sonably kind as well, to make the Coronation 


festivities‘in Hongkong the most memorable oc- 
casion in all its annals. 


Yet some will see a stranger and more striking 
juxtaposition here than perhaps anywhere else. 
On the vast mainland on whose threshold Hong- 
kong stands, the greatest nation on earth is passing 
through an experience which has no parallel in 
scope and penetration in all the long and eventful 
history of the Chinese race. 
old men who like them dream dreams and _ see 
visions have set themselves out to make all things 
new. They speak in the jargon of the very latest 
experience of revolution and revolutionary ideology 


The young men and 


in the west. It is a convulsion whose significance 
cannot be estimated in full. Yet the two million 
and more people of Hongkong, nearly all of whom 
belong to the Chinese race and half of whom are 
but newcomers from the mainland, will give them- 
selves up to rejoicing and add some of their own | 
ancient and picturesque conventions to the tradi- 

tional Western forms of celebration. They will do 
so without thinking over much of what is going on © 
across the border, and certainly without feeling that 
the two things are in any way incompatible. Be- 
hind both peoples lie a vast wealth of experience 


and a sense of continuity that is proof against all 
pettiness. 


Nor is the enthusiastic participation of the 
Chinese in the Coronation festivities here a matter 
merely of form and courtesy, though no Briton 
will be unmoved by the favour it does bespeak. 
All residents here have gone out of their way to 


‘make the celebrations here a gesture of loyalty 


and solidarity, and almost in a personal sense. 
This is due in no small measure to the recent visit 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, who made a most 
vivid impression on all, not only by reason of her 
own grace and charm but because she came as the © 
living embodiment of the great virtues of unsparing 


dedication for which the Royal Family pre-eminent- 


ly stand in the eyes not only of the peoples of the 
Commonwealth but of the whole world. | 


It is appropriate to recall the striking tribute 
by the leading British newspaper in Hongkong to 
the visit of Her Royal Highness, who strengthened 
Hongkong’s link with the Crown, and strengthened 


‘its feeling of belonging to the British Common- 
wealth. And it brought “a timely reminder of The 


Code—that unwritten law of conduct which is com-— 


pounded of dignity, of grace, of noblesse oblige, of — 


¢ 
| 
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correctness, and of loyalty to essential institutions. 
The unconventional may scoff, but without re- 
verence all standards deteriorate.” 


The Coronation of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II is of supreme significance to the 
Sovereign herself. Her very first act at this 
solemn and beautiful ceremonial will be to de- 
dicate herself anew to the fulfilment of her 
sovereignty as a trust committed to her. The 
Coronation is also an act of consecration as well as 
of dedication, for her trust is a sacred trust and 
her responsibility is, first of all, to God himself. 
It is an intense experience for the Sovereign, in 


which the power of symbolism is drawn upon 


as in perhaps no other great ritual. But this time 
more than ever before, it will also be an event in 
the history of the world and of the peoples of the 
world. Sneers about “medieval masquerades” 

show that even the Simon-pure Communist cannot 
ignore this great event, which will be seen and heard 
by more people than ever before People of signi- 
cance, of worth, or of representative character will 
witness the Coronation or the Procession in London 
who have come from all the ends of the earth. 
In most of the lands from which they come re- 
joicings will be hardly less fervent and loyal than 
in the central seat of the Monarchy. 


Some of this intense interest will be due to 
the pageantry of the ceremonies themselves, the 
picturesque pomp and circumstance that survives 
in Britain side by side with the most modern mani- 
festations of her industry and science. More will 
spring from the spirit of loyalty common to all the 
peoples of the Comm$nwealth and Empire, whose 
unity in diversity magnifies each member and gives 
to each member, however modest, an identity and 
a pride far beyond its own little condition in life. 
But above all it will derive from the _ universal 
gratitude to the Royal Family for their unalloyed 
devotion to the spirit of Duty and Service to the 
common weal. Along the dire path of the de- 
vastations of our time many once proud but dis- 
carded Crowns are to be seen. Most of these 
Dynasties were autocratic and it was a major 
reason for their disappearance. In legend the 
motto Ich Dien (I Serve) has ancient associations 
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with the Royal Family of Britain, but it may be 
said without fear of contradiction that the tradi- 
tion of service is inseparable from the shinning re- 
cord of the Royal House of Windsor. Queen Vic- 
toria wrote the motto in her journal after her 
Coronation; Edward VII insisted on carrying on his 
duty almast to the day of his death; and the tradi- 
tion was expanded in successive reigns. 


The Queen herself was brought up with this as 
the supreme ideal and none who heard the clear 
treble of her young voice over the air will ever 
forget the moving declaration of dedication from 
Cape Town on her 21st birthday, when the young 
Princess spoke to the youth of the world. 


“TI declare before you all that my whole life, whether 
it be long or short, shall be devoted to your service 
and the service of our great imperial family. But I 
shall not have strength to carry out this resolution 
alone unless you join in it with me, as I now invite 
you to do. I know that your support will be unfail- 
ingly given. God help me to make good my vow, and 
God bless all of you who are willing to share it.’’ 


The same spirit of dedication was manifest in 
Her Majesty’s brief but moving Accession Declara- 
tion. And in the Queen’s Christmas Broadcast, 
Her Majesty spoke of the coming Coronation at 
which “I shall dedicate myself anew to your ser- 
vice.’ In all three the peoples of the Common- 
wealth were reminded of their own essential part 


in this dedication,-and many reverent and devout 


subjects of Her Majesty will bear in mind at this 
time her moving appeal. ‘“‘You will be keeping it 
as a holiday. But I want to ask you all, what- 
ever your religion may be, to pray for me on 
that day—to pray that God may give me wisdom 
and strength to carry out the solemn promises I 
shall be making, and that I may faithfully serve 
Him and you, all the days of my life.” 


The new. Elizabethan Age may yet outshine 
the old, for every day that passes records a steady 
but certain return to British leadership in state- 
craft and in many of the things that matter most. 
It is in these gifts of experience and maturity that 
we can make our best contribution to the common 
pool, just as the free world looks to the great 


American Republic for financial and technical aid. 


THE ECONOMICS OF oa CORONATION 


The Coronation is primarily a great family occasion, 
and is not to be regarded as in any sense a business venture 
but it is interesting to notice some of its economic effects. 


First, what is it costing the taxpayer? 
voted a sum of roughly £1% million, to cover the cost of 
the ceremony, the stands erected by the Government, the 
preparation of the Abbey, including the annexe with its 
strange guardians, the Queen’s beasts. The sum also in- 
cludes provision for entertaining guests from overseas. There 
is £15,000 more for the Government hospitality fund, and 
Government departments expect to spend _ altogether 
£102,000 on entertaining guests and “visiting contingents”’ 


Parliament has 


perenne the Coronation period. The highest estimate is that 
of the Admiralty, whose entertaining expenses of £40,000 
include what will no doubt be royal hospitality at the naval 
review. The Royal Household is to get an extra £125,000 
for expenses and entertaining. Finally the taxpayer is 
making a gift of £15,000 to the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association as a Coronation gesture, 


All this, however, is the gross cost. 
the taxpayer will be only about £47,000, for the Govern- 
ment will get back about £648,000 from the sale of seats, 
which range in price from 4 guineas to 30 guineas. 
in the Government’s stands will provide accommodation for 


Seats 
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110,000 people, the bulk of the seats on the route. Those 
provided by contractors who have rented a site, or by 
business houses and clubs who have windows overlooking 
the route are not subject to any price control. Prices have 
normally ranged from 10 to 50 guineas, with or without 
champagne lunches. They have evidently been high enough 
to prevent all the seats from being booked up, for it is still 
easy to get one for 25 guineas or so. 


There has been no gross profiteering in the sale of 
seats. The prices look mild compared with an offer recorded 
by General Knollys in 1820: “Wallingford wrote me word 
two thousand pounds was offered to see the Coronation from 
a front window of a House’. That was expensive loyalty. 


One way in which the real cost of the Coronation to 
the nation will also be reduced is by the foreign exchange 
that will flow into the national coffers as a result of the 
influx of foreign visitors. But the effects of this have been 
exaggerated. The British Travel and Holidays Association 
has not featured the Coronation in its “Come to Britain’ 
publicity, on the ground that it is not a suitable event for 
commercial exploitation. However, some 800,000 visitors 


from abroad are expected altogether this year, and this 


will be worth some £125 million in foreign exchange, if 
fare payments on British ships and airlines are included. 
This, however, is not a great increase on last year’s figures, 


‘when the number of tourists was 720,000 and the foreign 


exchange proceeds about £115 million. It might have oc- 
curred in any case, even without the Coronation, for each 
year since the war the number of tourists has risen, as more 
and more people get to hear about the holiday possibilities 
of Britain. 


Ships from the Dominions appear to be full, but even 
at this late stage it is still possible to get a berth to 
come from America. There are of course more berths than 
ever before on this route, since the liner “United States’’ 
came into service last July. The lack of hotel rooms has 
no doubt discouraged American visitors. There are few 


hotels in central London of the standard that the well-to-do 


American visitor considers to be indispensable, and these 
seem to have been booked up for some time. Tourists, 
however, have been encouraged to stay at places that are 
within easy reach of London and have good hotels; Brighton, 
in particular, will receive a good many. 


Again there is no evidence of profiteering in hotel 
prices. The Coronation Accommodation Committee has kept 
a careful eye on these. One group of hotels has not put 
up its prices at all, even for the hotel that is actually on 
the route. 
ages, usually 10 or 20 per cent, but in at least one case 
by as much as 100 per cent. Such increases are defended 
(and often justified) by additional expenses—special staff, 
overtime, extra good meals, and decorations. Some hotels 


demand ‘that guests should book for not less than five 
nights. 


A vast amount of private accommodation has_ been 
offered to let—far more than is required. On the other 
hand, the amount of suitable accommodation is _ limited, 
for it has to be central and to have full service. The 
Coronation Accommodation Committee has approved some 
high rents—but these have been for a high standard of 
luxury and perhaps for windows on the route. 


The number of tourists who could come from Europe 


_is fairly elastic, partly because they tend to have less 


exacting ideas about hotels, and partly because there will 
be plenty of transport now that BEA has converted nearly 
all its planes to tourist seating. Europeans spend less time 
wm Britain than American and Dominion visitors, and less 


the effect of the 1937 Coronation on retail trade. 


for their goods. 


Others have put up theirs by varying percent- 
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money. Something under £40 was the average expenditure 
of visitors from Europe in 1951, whereas the average Aus- 
tralian or New Zealander spent £300 and the average 
American £125. 


Against any increase in foreign exchange earnings from 
tourists must be set a loss of exports due to the holiday on 
Coronation day. This will cost a million tons of coal, for 
example, and perhaps 50,000 tons of steel. Coronation day 
will not be a holiday in all industries and some. firms are 
working on Whit Monday instead. But the effect on pro- 
duction is bound to be considerable. Britain’s gross na- 
tional product in 1952 was £13,648 million and output was 
rather under £50 million per working day. Exports were 
running at about £10 million per working day. Some of 
this will be made up by overtime working, but there is 
bound to be some loss of exports in consequence. The goods 
that foreign visitors will buy are included in the estimate 
of £125 million as the foreign exchange earnings of tourism 
this year. It would thus appear that extra tourist earnings, 
although they cannot all be put down to the Coronation, 


will at least offset the likely loss of exports. 


The increase in the number of foreign tourists will not 
be great enough however to produce a vastly increased 
volume of business for home traders. Exaggerated ideas 
about this have been current too. It is interesting to note 
The in- 
crease in total sales between 1936 and 1937 was no greater 
than it had been the year before. Sales were unusually high 
in May, the Coronation month, but over the year as whole 
there seems to have been little effect. 


A glance at London’s shop windows at the present 
time suggests the possibility of a slump after the Corona- 
tion, for they are full of souvenirs of all descriptions. A 
few of these are very pleasing in design: a well known 
pottery firm has produced two very well designed Corona- 
tion mugs, for example. But a good deal of the stuff is 
quite horrible and should rightly be left on retailers’ shelves. 
The public has been warned against souvenirs that are merely 
camouflaged souvenirs of the Festival of Britain. Stocks, 
it is true, are not as great as the appearance of the shops 
suggests, for they are almost all displayed in the windows. 


A great many firms have produced Coronation packs 
Sometimes this is a costly venture, but 
in most cases it should prove profitable. It costs little, for 
example, to produce a biscuit tin with a portrait of the 
Queen upon it, and the cakes or biscuits within may sell for 
considerably more in consequence. : 


There is no news of a flourishing trade in whole oxen, 
which may be roasted on Coronation day in spite of meat. 
rationing. But nearly all the brewers have brewed a 
Coronation ale which will sell at 5s. a pint. It can be drunk 
at once or put down for one’s grandchildren, for it will keep 
for 50 years. 


Every town and village in the kingdom will be financing 
some sort of celebration out of the rates. A Scottish town 
council, however, was horrified to hear what a salute of 
guns would cost, and could not agree to “Bang goes £25”. 
The BBC, of course, will find it an expensive day. It is to 
spend £45,000 on sound coverage alone, with 200 commenta- 
tors in 41 languages. 


It is good to find that no one is really counting the 
cost, and almost no one is unduly concerned to make money 
out of the event. The stands are almost ready, the flags 
are coming out, long thin columns crowned by golden crowns 
have appeared in the Mall, and a great welcome is awaiting 
Britain’s friends and relatives from overseas who come to 
share in this most happy occasion. 
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NEW ROLE OF CHINESE TRADE UNIONS 


The recent All-China. Congress of Trade Union ti 
Peking marks the end of the revolutionary role of those 
bodies. At the preceding congress in 1948 they were 
among the major spearheads of the revolution, as they 
were in the early days of the Revolution in Russia. Now 
the Chinese trade unions are being brought to heel much as 
they were in Russia when for a time they aspired to the 
greatest power in the State. They had been submitted 
to cold war tactics by the Party theorists for some time 
before they met, in which they were bluntly notified of their 
humble place in the new scheme of things. 

Now their Constitution is being changed from top to 
bottom. They were told at the Congress that the “Con- 
stitution of the ACFL’”’ must be turned into the “Trade 
Unicn Regulations of the People’s Republic of China.” It 
was pointed out that “now that the working-class (the Com- 
munist Party) of China has become the leadership class 
of the nation,’ the policy, function and responsibility of 
trade unions under the people’s democratic dictatorship 
are “fundamentally different’? from those under the rule 
of the Kuomintang. It would be “completely erroneous’ 
to confuse them, in which case “the working class would 
be led to oppose the political regime led by itself and the 
Socialist enterprises already brought under its control, and 
to march on the path of capitalist economy and syndicalism. caf 
‘Therefore trade unions under the present set-up must make 
production their regular central task, and from this basis 
gradually to improve the material and cultural life of the 
working masses, 

The trade unions were directed to educate the “broad 
working masses”’ on the spirit of patriotism and Communism 
and so raise their political, cultural and technical levels. At 
the same time, the “spirit of internationalism” is to be 
brought into full play, by active participation in the inter- 
national labour movement (by which the Communist body 
is meant, of course) and in the defence of lasting peace. 

In summing up the Congress, the General Secretary of 
the Federation (Lai Jo-yu) devoted much of his attention 
to the relation between the long-term and over-all interests, 
and the immediate and partial interests, of the “working- 
class.”” The planned national construction is first of all 
to build up heavy industry, for if they did not do this pro- 
duction could not ke expanded by re-investment and there 
could be no strong national defence. These were, he said, 
the greatest needs of the working-class and must be satis- 
fied first. The betterment of the life of the working class 
must come second to this need. Because of the expansion 
during the period of construction, new workers would be 
added rapidly, in which connection he stressed the great im- 
portance of the unity of the working class—meaning the 
whole-hearted acceptance of dilution by the experienced and 
skilled workmen. It was also disclosed that one in every 
four of the 800 delegates at the Congress were workers who 
had won distinction for their skill, creativeness and en- 
thusiasm in helping to restore China’s industry in the past 
three years. 

It may be recalled that after the Kronstadt rising 
had shaken the Leninist regime to the core the Bolsheviki 
back-tracked and introduced the New Economic Policy 
among other things, while rejecting the demand for an 
end to the Bolshevik dictatorship and the restitution of 
genuine government by the Soviets. Foreign concerns were 
even invited to re-start business in Russia, including large- 
‘seale industry. As in China now, Socialist and private 
economy competed with each other. But if the economic 
dictatorship was relaxed, the political dictatorship was 
tightened. At the Tenth Congress there was a dramatic 
debate over the role of Trade Unions. The growing econo- 

mic bureaucracy and its rough treatment of the interests 


reforms” arising out of the “‘anti” 


of the workers had caused much opposition. It was argued 
that the trade unions, as the direct representatives of the 
working class, should be made responsible for planning and 
directing the national economy, and be built into a counter- 
weight to the Politbureau and the Government. Trotsky 
and his followers, on the other hand, demanded that the 
trade unions be integrated in the machinery of the Govern- 
ment, insisting that the State is a workers’ State, as do the 
Chinese Communist leaders now. 

A call for “yet more courage and industry in building 
our Motherland” was uttered by the Peking People’s Daily 
in an editorial in honour of May Day and the All-China 
Congress of Trade Unions. It refers to the “incomparably 
glorious task” that is. before the country, that is, to achieve 
industrialization by stages in an agricultural country where 
small scale production predominates. 
China’s new democracy represents a transitional stage in 
the advance towards Socialism, and industrialisation by 
stages will steadily push’ China’s national economy in a 
Socialist direction. This great historic task, he said, re- 
quires the full mobilisation of all available forces so that 
all may be thrown into the struggle for national economic 
construction. 

It is claimed that as a result of the restoration of 
economy, the social and land reforms, and the “democratic 
movements in State- 
operated plants, mines and enterprises, as well as the cam- 
paign to increase production and practice austerity, China’s 
economic and financial situation has taken a “fundamental 
turn for the better earlier than expected, even while we are 
carrying on the struggle to resist American aggression and 
aid Korea.” The pre-requisites for the new economic con- 
struction have thus been attained. 


The Chinese working-class are told frankly that it is 


they who will have to play the decisive role in this con- 
struction work. They must, of course, unite still more 
closely ‘under the leadership of the Communist Party’— 
subject which occasioned certain strong warnings some time 
ago from the Communist leaders, at. whose local minions 
some of the trade union bosses were evidently thumbing 
their noses. The workers must take the lead and set an 
example in construction by “enthusiastically developing 
labour emulation.” The key to this economic construction, 
it is explained, must be the building up of industry, parti- 
cularly heavy industry. Capital construction, the develop- 
ment of new enterprises, the reconstruction. of existing 
enterprises and the development of communications and 
transport must be carried forward in a planned way on the 


basis of the needs of the domestic market, and especially | 


the needs of the peasantry. This must take account of 
China’s national resources and technical conditions as well 
as the rate at which capital is accumulated. Meanwhile the 
level of agriculture is to be raised, mutual aid and co- 
operation developed, handicraft production extended, and the 
free flow of goods between town and country be promoted. 

It is stated that more than 80% of all workers by 
hand and brain in the trade unions have joined in the 
emulation campaigns launched by the trade union leaders, 
and more than 220,000 have gained the status of model 
workers. ‘“China’s economic recovery,” it is admitted, “is 
the result precisely of. this enthusiastic labour emulation,’ 
and the task is to extend it and intensively develop it, 
while carrying on Communist education among the workers, 
and safeguarding the material and cultural life of the 
mass of workers. It is emphasised that the cause of econo- 
mic construction is not only the cause of the working-class 
—it is the common cause of the entire population. “Let 
all our people make a concerted effort in the great name 
of patriotism to build up our State... We are deeply 


It reiterates that 


| 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


“LOOK UPON THIS PICTURE & ON THAT” 


Under the title of a “Grim Contrast at Panmunjon” a 
Chinese propaganda publication describes the exchange of 
prisoners. On the one hand repatriates from the Korean- 
Chinese side were, to quote the writer’s own words “mostly 
cases of. frostbite or wounds incurred before capture as 
well as minor ailments.” “The convoy of 20 trucks left 
Pyoktong,”’ continued the Communist report, “after prepara- 
tions had been made to ensure that the three-day trip south 
would be as comfortable as possible under wartime condi- 
tions. Two supply-trucks loaded with tins of powdered 
milk, biscuits, cakes, fruits and drinks followed the ambu- 
lances which carried medical personnel, too.” 

Continuing, the report went on to say, “The POWs 


were provided at the night stop-overs with cosy tents, 


complete with stoves, and with food and wine to prepare 
them for the next day’s journey... Non-Korean POWs 
had a complete rest in the renovated museum of Kaesong. 
It was surrounded by clusters of spring flowers. A large 
medical staff was on hand here, though they actually had 
little to do except for a routine check-up and redressing of 
wounds. South Korean POWs enjoyed the same comforts 
in a rehabilitated primary school.’’ From this it would 
appear that there were no seriously wounded, only those 
who had suffered from frostbite or minor ailments though 
it was emphasised that the wounds had been received before 
capture. 

Turning its attention to the UN side, the writer care- 
fully captions his recital “Brutality up to the Last Minute.”’ 
“They, the prisoners of war, were forbidden to have any 
celebration before departure. .. Americans, as usual, pro- 
duced gas-grenades and rifles with fixed bayonets to in- 
timidate the POWs. Later, the POWs again held a 24- 
hour hunger strike to demand improvements in the food 
which, as we saw later at Panmunjon, was no better than 
horse feed. Meanwhile the US Army POW Command was 
making its almost daily reports of murder and massacre in 
camps. ... American vehicles rolled in to the Korean- 
Chinese reception area, led and followed by MPs wearing 
helmets, and butchers—obviously experienced butchers from 
the Cheju and Koje_ slaughter houses.” ... And again, 
“Among 550 returned Korean-Chinese POWs accommodated 
in one of the temporary hospitals in Kaesong, a preliminary 
medical check-up showed that 221 were cripples, 189 of 
them as the result of inadequate or complete lack of medical 
care in the American FOW camps; 109 were tuberculosis 
cases, caused by malnutrition and hard labour.” 

The Kaesong people welcomed the returned prisoners, 
and “prospects of health, work and a peaceful life at home, 
have quickly transformed these ghostlike figures appearing 
out of the American ambulances at Panmunjon into cheerful 
groups of young men.” 

“The picture,” continues the writer, ‘‘on the other side 
of the line is again markedly different. 
area run by Americans at Panmunjon, many smiling Ameri- 
can, British and other POWs emerged from registration tents 
with cloudy expression.... US Army ‘medical’ staff 
probably made tentative decisions there regarding their 
‘mental fitness’ to meet the press or to go home.... If 
the American brass hats and the Rhees have things their 


aware that our cause is inseparable from that of world 
peace, Democracy, and Socialism. It has everything in 
common with the cause of all peace-loving people of the 
world.”” This Cominform line was, of course, a natural 
gesture to the “foreign comrades” who attended the Con- 


gress but it was mentioned so often that it was more than 


a mere gesture. 


In every reception 


way, the alternative to long periods of detention for re- 
patriated American and UK prisoners would apparently be 
the telling of wild lies about conditions in Korean-Chinese 
POW camps for US propaganda purposes.”’ 

The great contrast outlined by the propagandist between 
the return of the men from China and those exchanged by 
the United Nations is so grotesque that it would be laugh- 
able if it were not for the gravity of the situation. Ob- 
viously the propaganda twist has a purpose, and perhaps it 
is not too wide a guess to suggest that it is intended to 
make those FOWs who up to now have refused to return, 
realise what they are missing. 

Unfortunately for communist propaganda, the world 
has grown used to the fact that it is based on lies. The 
UN does not believe in coercion to gain its ends, but leaves 
POWs free to decide for themselves, whether they will return 
to their homes. On the other hand, the communists believe 
in coercion. Actually it is the difference between these two 
points of view and nothing else that is holding up the negotia- 
tions at Panmunjon. 

* 


U.K. ECONOMIC SURVEY FOR 1953 
The latest U.K. Economic Survey (Cmd. 8800), itil. 


ed on March 30, deals primarily with economic develop- 


ments in 1952, but it also assesses, as a background for the 
budget to be presented on April 14, the broad problems 
which the United Kingdom faces in 1953. 

The Survey makes some substantial changes in pre- 
viously published balance of payments figures for 1951. The 
Balance of Payments White Paper (Cmd, 8666), published 
in October 1952, had given an over-all current account de- 
ficit (excluding defense aid) of £465 million for 1951. This 
deficit has now been written down to £402 million. In 1952, 
the United Kingdom had a current account surplus of £61 
million (exclusive of defense aid) in the first half year, 
and of £109 million in the second. The total surplus for 
the year as a whole therefore amounted to £170 million, 
an improvement of £572 million over 1951. If defense 
aid is taken into account, the swingover is even larger, for 
this aid amounted to £121 million in 1952, compared ‘with 
£4 million in the previous year. 


Nearly all the improvement in the current account posi- 
tion in 1952 resulted from the decrease of £569 million in 
expenditure on imports. About three quarters of the re- 
duction was due to lower volume and one quarter to lower 
prices. The lower volume of exports was more than offset 
by higher prices, and earnings rose by £88 million. Net 
invisible receipts, however, fell by £85 million as a result 
of (1) the loss of the oil refinery at Abadan, (2) a decline 
in receipts from interest, profits, and dividends, mainly from 
Malaya, (3) increased interest payments on sterling balances, 
and (4) additional military expenditure overseas. 


Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the iin cian 
of payments figures is that an overwhelming part of the 
1952 improvement was in trade with the non-sterling area. 
In the second half of 1952, the United Kingdom actually 
had a surplus of £44 million with these countries, even 
without taking defense aid into account; in 1951 as a whole 
there was a deficit of nearly £700 million. 

In the second half of last year, the overseas sterling 
area not only reduced its deficit with the United Kingdom, 
but also achieved a sizable surplus with the non-sterling 
world. This latter development, combined with the United 
Kingdom’s own improved position with non-sterling coun- 
tries, was the major factor in the strengthening of sterling 
in world markets. Total outstanding sterling balances fell 
by £410 million in 1952. | 
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*: 


ats 


1951 


1st half 2nd half year 
(provisional) 
U.K. current account .. million) fe 
With sterling area +284 + 65... .+849 
With non-sterling area —699 .—223 + 44 -—179 
Totalecurrentaccount -—402 + 61 .+109 +170 
Defense aid 4 + $68. +. 68 +121 
Balance —398 +119 +291 
Overseas sterling area | | 
with non-sterling area 
(capital items included) +164 — +185 +135 
Total sterling area 
with non-sterling area -—531 -—165 +242 77 


In the internal sector, industrial production in 1952 
was about 3 per cent less than in 1951, but the fall in 
gross national product was only about 1 per cent. This 
assumes a countervailing rise in nonindustrial production— 
mainly agriculture, transport, distribution, and other ser- 
vices. Gross fixed investment as a whole fell slightly, al- 
though there was a large increase in housing. The value 
of consumers’ expenditure in 1952 was higher than in the 
previous year, but the volume fell by 1 per cent. Incomes 
after taxes increased by more than consumers’ spending, 
so that personal savings appear to have risen. There were 
significant changes in the pattern of consumers’ expenditure, 
the largest decrease being in household goods. In real 
terms, food purchases were about the same in 1952 as in 
1951. There was a sharp rise in total current expenditure 
on goods and services of public authorities, almost wholly 
on defense. Stocks and work in progress, which had in- 
creased very substantially in 1951, remained virtually stable 
in 1952; this change was by far the most important factor 
in reducing the aggregate pressure of demand on the eco- 

nomy. 

While the balance of savings and investments is not 
analyzed in detail in the Survey, it is clear that major 
changes occurred in 1952. The government surplus on 
current account, which in previous years had accounted for 
a. major part of total savings, fell by some £250 million. 
Qn the other hand, personal savings appear to have risen 
and company savings, in. spite of higher tax payments, 
amounted to about £800 million, an increase of £640 million 
over 1951. Thus the total volume of savings appears to 
have increased substantially. 

Mainly as a result of the sharp change from a period 
of rapid stock accumulation, the year 1952—according to 
the Survey—saw the checking of inflation in the United 
Kingdom, and total demand is no longer excessive. The 
authors of the Survey do not appear to envisage economic 
strains in 1953 or 1954 because of the need to increase 
stocks. They point out that a reserve of potential output 
is now available to meet any sudden increase in demand, 
and that the cessation of stockpiling in 1952 was brought 
about by the deliberate action of businessmen (government 
stocks of imported goods actually increased), largely as a 
result of the new monetary policy. In the calendar year 
1953, the central Government is likely to absorb, mainly 
on defense, an additional £125 million of real resources, 
and local authorities may take a further £25 million. In- 
vestment demand in housing and certain basic industries 
may be somewhat higher than in 1952, but it is doubted 
that, in the absence of some new stimulus, other industrial 
investment in plant and machinery will rise at all. To offset 
these moderate fresh demands, there is a large potential 
scope for additional output. 

The Survey states that the main U.K. objective in 1953 
must be to carry forward the task of strengthening sterling. 
Over a period of years, it is estimated that the balance of 
payments surplus on current account needed to meet exist- 


as lack of zeal by the farmers, 


drought and insect pests, were reaching 
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ing ‘commitments for repayment of overseas indebtedness 
and new investment abroad, and to allow for some increase 
in gold reserves, might, amount to some £300 million or 
£350 million annually. This net estimate makes allowance 
for capital receipts by the United Kingdom, notably defense 
did. A’ major export effort will be required to meet this 
Objective. In 1953 the task will be made more difficult by 


“an anticipated further fall in net invisible receipts. Although 
‘the volume of imports is expected to rise this year, the 
total cost may not be markedly different from 1952, because 
of lower average prices. 


But export prices are also likely 
to be lower, and this increases further the need for an 
expansion in volume. 


* * 


‘CALAMITIES IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Serious inefficiency and slackness by the officials, as well 
in the North China pro- 
vinces, was revealed by the Chinese Communist official 
Press last month. Spring farming in consequence was 
still in an inactive state. Only a quarter of the set target 
in chemical fertilisers had been sold in Hopei and only one- 
tenth in Shansi province. Natural calamities, such as 


tions’ and leading county and district officials had taken 


no effective measures to lead the masses to combat them. 


In Hopei alone over 12 million mow ‘had suffered so severely 
from drought that seeds could not be sown. Similar ¢ondi- 
tions exist in some parts of Shansi and Suiyuan. Pests 
affected no less than 20 hsien in Hopei and Shantung. The 
People’s Daily says that these calamities constitute the 
most urgent and serious problem of today’s agricultural 
production in North China.” 

It is admitted that the issuance of a strong directive 
on spring sowing by the Central Committee of the CCP 
itself had changed the situation considerably,. but even 


so spring farming had not yet been made the over-riding cen-_ 


tral task. Most of the leading cadres at county level had 


only a vague idea of “emphasising spring farming” and 


had no concrete measures to put it into practice. Few 
secretaries of hsien Party Committees and hsien magistrates 
had gone to the villages to study the policy and technique 
of production with the masses. 


Apart from the ignorance of the party functionaties 


about farming and their general aversion from the deep 


- countryside, they were also influenced by the official cam- 


paign against bureaucratism and commandism, and had thus 


“serious propor- 


shown a passive attitude to their work, while many were > 


only too eager to get away from the countryside and get 


jobs in the urban factories. On the other hand, in some | 
parts of the North “mistakes of impatience and adventurist _ : 


advance” had been committed in the development of agri- 
cultural producers’ co-operatives, thus “damaging the active 
spirit of the peasant masses in production.” 


at all in 40 villages of the Yu-yu hsien in the same pro- 
vince. 


Peking also. reported famine in parts of a y an area 
in the South-west totalling 133 hsien (counties), 


of hunger, while in five districts numerous cases of. suicide 
and deaths from hunger and privation were discovered. 

THE TRADE UNIONS IN CHINA 


The 812 delegates at the Trade Unions Congress in 
Peking represented every section of trade unionism. Though 


Li Li-san is Minister of Labour and first Vice-President of 


the Federation, nothing has been heard of him in the pro- 


In Hsinhsiang | 
hsien alone, in Shansi, 284 mutual aid teams have collapsed 
because of lack of leadership; and there are no such teams _ 


with 
more than a million sufferers, in Szechuan, Kweichow, Yun- 
nan and Sikang provinces. In some parts the populace was | 
driven to eating wild plants and leaves to appease the pangs 
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180,000 basic organisations; 
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ceedings. It was Liu Ning-I who made the opening speech. 
He pointed out that the previous Congress, held in Harbin 
in 1948, had. met in a great moment of China’s history, 
and had set itself the task of rallying the working people 
for China’s “liberation.” Now another historic epoch, that 
of planned economic construction, lay before the country, 
he said, and the conference “welcomed with boundless en- 


‘thusiasm and confidence the beginning of the period of 


national economic construction.” The Congress would map 
out the policy and define the tasks of the trade unions dur- 
ing this period. It would also amend the Constitution 


of the Federation. 


The main speech was made by Vice-Chairman Liu Shao- 
chi, who said that work in hundreds of construction pro- 
jects had started or was about to start, and would be con- 
tinued in the future on an ever-expanding scale. ‘The suc- 
cessful fulfilment of this historic task will make our coun- 


try and our people rich and prosperous,’ he said. More- 
- over, the Chinese working class, which had already achieved 


victory, “must whole-heartedly render 


assistance to the 


- workers of capitalist, colonial and semi-colonial countries. 


This is a glorious duty which we cannot evade.’ | 

The General Secretary of the Federation, Mr. Lai Jo- 
yu, declared that the Congress was a demonstration of 
the close unity and power of the Chinese working-class. 
“From tle steel city of Anshan, and other iron and steel, 
machine-building, textile and ship-building centres in the 


North-east, North and East China, from the copper and tin 


mines in Yunnan, the asbestos mines on the Sikang-Tibetan 
Plateau, the oil refineries of Sinkiang, the famous Yumen 
oilfields in Kansu, from the railways, from the forests of 
Inner Mongolia, the newly-completed factories and mills 
and the major industrial construction sites that spread 
over the country. From the great Huai River project and 
the Tienshui-Chengtu. Railway, the delegates of various 
trades are. bringing their diverse and precious experiences 
in all fields and the pledges of their fellow workers ta 
the congress. Over 90 of the delegates are women and 
there are also delegates from the Uighurs, Kazakhs, Huis, 
Mongolians, Koreans and Tibetans.” 


The 200 model workers among the delegates, he added, 


- were of special importance as trail blazers of various in- 


novations. Some were veterans of 20 or even 30 years 
experience in factories or mines. But most of them were 
newcomers to industry. The Chinese workers had proved 
their tremendous potentialities for the building up of the 
country’s industry, and 223,000 model workers had emerged 
during the great emulation campaigns of the past three 
years, which had drawn in 80% of China’s: four million 
factory workers. ‘Organised by the trade unions and led 
by the Communist Party, he said, “this campaigning had 
already resulted in the rapid restoration .of our national 
economy and considerable improvement of the people’s live- 
lihood.” | 

He emphasised the task of the Trade Unions in the 
period of national construction; and described the Federa- 
tion as ‘a powerful transmission belt’ between the Com- 
munist Party and the broad masses of the working class. 
With a total membership of 10,200,000, organised in its 
the Federation had in _ the 
main organised the entire Chinese working-class. Trade 
unions had helped the managements of various enterprises 
in establishing the 16,277 spare-time schools, at which 
over three million workers studied, of whom 535,000 had 
become fully literate. Nearly half a million workers are 
also studying in spare-time technical classes set up with 
the help of the trade unions all over the country, while 
full-time workers studying in technical schools amounted 
to 56,000. Special schools for trade union cadres had 


trained 111,000 for trade union work, and the trade union 


organisation had recommended 107,000 cadres to work for 


private enterprises. 
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the Party and the Government; while 124,000 workers had 
been promoted to technical and administrative positions. Of 
these 7,800 are now factory directors or deputy directors. 

- The General Secretary of the Federation said that 
by the end of 1952 the wages of workers and office em- 
ployees in State enterprises were generally from 60% to 
120% higher than in 1949, which was zero year in more 
ways than one! Wage standards had also gone up in 
Labour insurance was introduced in . 
the North-east in 1949 and on a nation-wide scale in 1951 
for all public and private enterprises employing more than 
100 persons. Labour insurance contracts have also been 
concluded in many enterprises with less than 100 workers. 
This insurance is financed entirely by the managements or 


owners of enterprises. 


Mr. Lai Jo-yu said that the State is continuously im- 
ere the welfare conditions of the workers. In the 
orth-east alone the State appropriated 1,283,000 million 
yuan (or some £18,600,000) for this purpose in 1952. 
There are now 2,000 sanatoria, rest homes, special nutrition 
centres, overnight rest homes, homes for the aged and other 
collective welfare undertakings, established either by direct 
State expenditure of the labour insurance funds. Workers’ 
housing conditions have been greatly improved. In 1952 
alone, the State appropriated over 2,860,000 million yuan 
(equivalent to £41,600,000) to build living quarters for 
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one million workers. “Only when the trade unions and the 
working class movement are led by the Communist Party,” 
he asserted, “can they make 
Therefore they must maintain close connections with the 
masses and rally the workers round the Communist Party.” 
He also emphasised the importance of solidarity with the 
international working-class movement. 

The election at the end of the Congress gave nearly 


all the principal offices to leading Communist Party func- 
tionaries. 
* 


CITY PLAN FOR PEKING 


The City Planning Board of the Peking Municipality is 
preparing a long-range 15 to 20 year plan for the Chinese 
capital, which observes the 800th anniversary of its first 
appearance in history as the capital of a Chinese State. 
It is exactly 400 years since Peking’s walls, squares and 
main streets assumed their present form and location. The 
Vice-Chairman of the Planning Board, Liang Ssu-cheng, says 
the plan calls for the further development of Peking as a 


great political and cultural centre while becoming at the 


same time a city of substantial industrial development. It 
is expected that the population will grow from the 2% mil- 
lion at present to nearly five million and that its area will 
extend from the present 24 to 173 square miles. 

Planning in Peking began with the primitive sanitary 


_ arrangements, from which it will proceed to improvement 
of communications. 


These are hopelessly behind, as every- 
body who has ever seen the Peking trams will understand. 
The third stage is in the development of housing and public 


buildings, and after this comes long-range planning. In 


the city of the future as the planners see it, the eastern 


and southern suburbs will become an industrial area of 


modern factories in a park-like setting. The picturesque 
north-west suburbs, already the centre for the main educa- 
tional and cultural institutions, will be further developed. 
Still farther to the west will be an “artistic zone,’ which 
will include rest homes for the workers. The Tien An Men 
(Peking’s Red Square) will be expanded to twice its pre- 
sent size, and around it will be the main Government build- 
ings. A great avenue will cross the Tien An Men, linking 
the eastern suburbs with .the Mentoukuo mining area to 
the west. The commercial district will begin near the 
railway terminus at the Chien Men. 

The moat round the city walls is to be widened 
and deepened and the embankments lined with granite. 
The Kwanting Reservoir on the upper reaches of the Yung- 
now being completed, will supply Peking with 


the city. The old shipping canal between Peking and 
Tientsin will be restored. All the former Imperial Palaces, 
temples, parks, and gardens will be interlaced with water- 
ways. They will. become part of a huge recreational system 
for the capital’s population. 


Already all the old open sewers have been eliminated, 


the underground sewage system cleared and restored and 


the city’s lakes and rivulets dredged. Half of the popula- 
tion now has running water. Unpaved alleyways, dusty 
in the dry weather and muddy in the rains, are being 
eliminated. 
been paved in the city and both main roads and hutungs 
have been brightened with new trees. 


PROBLEM OF PROLETARIAN LITERATURE 
Having duly organised creative literary work into ab- 


solute sterility, the Communists are now trying a new ex- 


pedient to bring the writers out of their stupor. The 


Standing Committee of the All-China Association of Literary 


Workers held an enlarged plenary session and adopted a 
“Plan for the Reorganization of the 


Strengthening the Guidance of Creative Literary Work.” 


such great achievements, 


In the last three years 75 miles of roads have. 


Association for. 
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A creative work committee was set to work to organise, 
discipline, and inspire the muse and electrify the brush. 
The conference did not, of course, attribute the reigning 
stillness to.the repressive policy from on high. They de- 
cided that it was due either to the inability of the artists 
to engage in creative work because of preoccupation with 


administrative labours, or to the fact that they had been. 


“deprived of the benefit of regular guidance because of 
their work in separate literary and arts agencies. Now, 
with our country entering a new historical epoch of large- 


scale economic construction, the broad masses are looking 


up to our authors to abide faithfully by the instructions of 
Chairman Mao to employ the Socialist and realist method 
to turn out compositions of high ideological contents coupled 
with a high degree of technical artistic excellence.”’ 

Now the Creative Work Committee will organise authors 
into the creative composition groups of: novel and prose, 


plays, poetry and song, cinema art, children’s literature, 


and popular literature, according to the individual inclina- 
tion of the author concerned. These groups are to “assist” 
the authors in the formulation and realization of their 
creative work programmes, in carrying out regular discus- 
sions on problems of creative writing, and in studying the 
political and artistic aspects of Marxism-Leninism. 


The conference also decided to set up a Publications — | 


Committee, to study and investigate the policies and plans 
of the publications, and in the meantime ascribed to various 
periodicals special functions in the field of literary work. 
The Literary Gazette, for example (Wen Yi Pao) will deal 
with the theoretical aspects of literature and art; the Peo- 


ple’s Literature with creative writing; and the New Observer. 


(Hsin Kuan Cha) to Pareres writings and the familiar 
essay. | 
* * * 
CORONATION SOUVENIRS FROM HONGKONG 
The booklet published by the Hongkong Souvenirs Sub- 


Committee - showing the Coronation Souvenirs manufactured 


in Hongkong, is in itself an example of good workmanship. 
It is attractively laid out and the various coronation sou- 
venirs are displayed excellently: At the end of the booklet 
is a complete list of manufacturers who are taking part in 
the production of Coronation Souvenirs approved by the 
Coronation Souvenirs Sub-Committee. 


The various objects designed to meet a popular demand | 


for commemorative purposes, not only in the United King- 
dom but from all parts of the world, are pictured with the 
names of the makers. The manufacturers have co-operated 
with the Souvenirs Sub-Committee, under the auspices of 
the Hongkong Coronation Committee, in order to ensure that 
the articles offered for commemoration purposes are not of 
a shoddy or improper design. The success of this enter- 
prise has been marked and in his message the Hon. R. B. 


Black, C.M.G., 0.B.E., Colonial Secretary, as well as Chair- — 


man of the Hongkong Coronation Committee, has stressed his 
congratulations for the part local manufacturers have played 
in providing a series of artistically designed articles. 

The number of firms taking part is considerable and 
the souvenirs are varied. Clothing, weaving, glassware, 
jewellery, steel goods, cushions, paper decorations, ivory, 
plastic, enamelware, textiles, lanterns, badges, medals, mugs, 


strawbraid articles, silver goods, electric lamps, embroideries, 


aluminium goods, flashlights, flasks, porcelain, needle con- 
tainers, silver goods, bed covers, umbrellas, etc., are but a 


part of the long list of items designed to suit the tastes. 


and purses of all. An outstanding and unique example of 
fine art is shown in the text of the Coronation Oath to be 
taken by Queen’ Elizabeth, engraved in 226 Chinese charac- 
ters on a grain of rice made of ivory. The workmanship 


is, however, excellent in all the articles made so that 


apart from the commemorative aspect, they are in them- 
selves useful as well as attractive. 


|| 
| 
| 
| 


started in Hongkong and the New Territories. 


shave had a considerable 


-be mined on an economic scale. 
-Lantau Island and along the Shum Chum River in the middle 
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NOTES ‘ON THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF HONGKONG» 


M.Sc. (Lena) F.G.S. 


Head of Department of ‘Geology & Geography, University of Hongkong 


It is difficult to say exactly when mining was first 
There is 
archaeological evidence to show that at least 3,000 years 


ago the local clays, sands and quartzites were being used 


and exploited. After the Egyptians, who are. known to 
knowledge of metallurgy and 
metals about 6,000 years ago, Chinese mining and metallurgy 
must easily be the next oldest in the world. It is interest- 


ing to note that the Chinese use the same character when 


writing metal and gold. The old Chinese soothsayers in 
their superstition of Fung Shui divided the metal kingdom 
under five headings: gold, silver, copper, iron and tin. 
Possibly the first mention of:-Chinese: mining’ in early 
records is that which refers to the mining of copper at 
Shung Shan in Honan Province. This was in the reign of 
the Emperor Hwang Ti who lived about 2,600 years B.C. 


| Other early Chinese records make occasional mention 
of the occurrence of various ores and the methods adopted 
in mining them. Fire setting is mentioned as an old 
method of mining copper ore. Some of the bronzes found 
in Hongkong, which have been classified as being made a 
thousand years B.C., indicate that the art of copper smelting 
was also well-known in the Colony and the neighbouring 
province of Kwangtung. 


Until recent years, mining in China was never really 


well-developed because of two important factors: (a) the 
restrictions imposed by the various emperors on private 
mining and (b) the deeply ingrained superstition that holes 
in the ground disturb the devils that live there. The em- 


perors regarded all deposits of gold, silver, copper and 


lead as their own and insisted that they were used for making 
metallic currency. 


In the present century, however, there has been a marked 
change in the attitude of the various Chinese governments 
to minerals-and their economic development. Thus con- 
siderable efforts have been made to develop mineral pro- 
duction and at the same time much has been done to coun- 
teract the opposition of the superstitious country folk. 


In Hongkong, lead was the first metallic mineral to 
It was being mined on 


of the 19th century. Limonite deposits also were being 
used as fillers for the local paint industry towards the end 
of the 19th century. In 1906 the magnetite deposit at Ma 
On Shan was first worked. Wolfram deposits were opened 
up in the Shing Mun Valley in 1917. Some molybdenite 
was collected froém_the wolfram tailings in 1940. In 1951 
alluvial tin was sluiced from paddy fields for the first time. 


ORE DEPOSITS 
Clay: 


Clays occur all over the Colony in great abundance. 


They have been worked on and off for pottery at least 


since 1,000 B.C., and for brick-making from the middle of 
the 18th century. The clays belong to the following 
groups: (a) Residual, (b) Alluvial, (c) Transported. 


Of the three groups the residual clays are the most 
widely worked since they are usually of a better quality 
and purity. Where weathering processes have been com- 
plete the resultant clay deposits are most homogeneous in 
composition. Where weathering has not been complete 


Tron: 


the decomposition of the original crystalline structures can 


be observed in various degrees; from mere traces to Fria 
and then solid crystals. 


It is the white kaolin deposits, derived from the Hong- 
kong granite, which produce the most valuable clay. A 
white clay of this type is found at Cha Kwo Ling and has 
been exported to Japan for many years. There it is used 
as a filler for rubber and cloth. Another deposit of the 
same grade occurs at Pillar Point, near Castle Peak. This is 
sold mainly on the local market for the rubber, paint and 
cotton cloth industries. 


Of the residual clays, the one most widely used, is the 
weathered product from the Tolo Channel Formation schist. 
It is used as the base-clay for the manufacture of common 
brick, glazed brick, floor tiles and sewer pipes. The ceramic 
companies usually mix a fat clay with it. 


At San Hui, Castle Peak, there are two large ceramic 
factories, producing besides many other types of chinaware, 
ahout 30,000 bricks a day. These are the Castle Peak 
Ceramic Company and the Keen Sang Brick Works. 


In general it has been found that unwashed clay and 
washed clay have very little difference in their chemical 


‘composition but have a considerable difference in their 


physical properties. The washed clay is found to be more 
plastic and can be moulded much more easily. 

The white residual clay from the granite produces a 
good earthenware, provided a ball clay is added. 

It is difficult to state how much clay is used by the 


local industry. The amount that has pee exported since 
the war is as follows: 


294 tons 
1947 8,430 tons 
1948 9,874 tons 
1951 js, 620 tons 
1.952 4,382 tons 


The white kaolin that is expected receives one washing 
to remove any free particles of quartz or other foreign 
matter. All the clay pits are dug by hand and there are 
no mechanical aids other than occasional trucks on tram 
lines. 


\ 


The chief ores of iron found in the Colony are magnetite, 
hematite, and limonite. However only one large deposit of 
magnetite has so far become really important. This is a 
lenticular shaped mass situated in the New Territories, 
just south of the saddle hills of Ma On Shan. 


Also scattered throughout the Territories are deposits 
of limonite which are residual deposits of hydrated ferric- 
oxides. These are chemical precipitates. An average of 


about 75 tons per month of these deposits is mined. The 


deposits mainly take the form of red and brown ochres, After 
drying and milling the powder is used in anti-corrosive 
paints, as a filler in red rubber and as a colouring in red 
cement and floor tiles. 


MA ON SHAN MAGNETITE MINE: This lenticular 


-shaped mass has its major axis dipping at an angle of 40° 


in a west-north-west, east-south-east direction. It was 
formed as the result of contact meta-morphism when the 
Hongkong granite was intruded into the Tai Mo Shan por- 


-phyry. The presence of pegmatites together with massive 
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tale at the junetion isuggests:that high temperature pneuma, | 


tolytic replacements occurred. On some edges the magnetite 
contacts directly on the granite. This magnetite has the 
general characteristic of being variably disseminated. In 
consequence of this it is possible to take samples within 
a few feet of each other with an’ iton ‘content varying from 
as high as 65 per cent down to as low as 35 per cent. Re- 
cent boring by a team of Japanese: drillers has shown the 
mass to be greater in extent. than previously. estimated. 
The last bore, drilled in March 1953, raised the estimate 
of the deposit from five million tons , to six million tons. 
It is possible that further boring in other directions and 
different angles will increase this estimate still more. 
ing is continuing. Other deposits of magnetite have been 
identified in the Colony but so far none have been worked. 

The magnetite deposit at Ma On Shan is worked as an 
open- -cast mine. 
present there are about 2,500 miners at work. Dynamite 
is used for blasting and the ore is then graded by hand. 


This grading by hand is unsatisfactory and in the. near: 


future a dressing plant from Japan is to be installed. The 
basis of this dressing plant is electro-magnetic. It is esti- 
mated that there are half a million tons of tailings in dumps 
near the pier that could be usefully dressed, and = a 
quantity of high percentage ore, 


Further boring is likely to reveal greater reserves 
than the latest estimate of 6 million tons. At the present 
rate of production, if the output does not exceed 200,000 


tons a year, mining can continue steadily for the next 
30 years, 


The ore is taken by ‘truck to a jetty on Tide Cove, 
about a. mile away from the deposit. A gravity shoot has 
been suggested, as indeed has a cable lift and conveyer, but 
so far the management has not been convinced that over a 
long range period the expense is justified. 


The bulk of the average ‘monthly production of 12,000 
tons goes to Japan. A small amount is also sent to Formosa. 


The following annual productions indicate the i ia of 
the mine: 


160,684 tons 

‘Wolfrim: 


Wolfram occurs widely iokibicnt!: the Colony. It ‘is 
found in pneumatolytic veins where the Hongkong granite 
intrudes into the Tai Mo Shan porphyry. Associated with 
the wolfram, and occurring to a much smaller degree, are 
‘tin veins. By far the largest production of the ore comes 
from underground mining but many’ stream beds have been 
worked for the placer deposits. 


The average ore of the wolfram keeps remarkably 
steady at 65 per cent W. O48. 

Wolfram everywhere throughout the Colony is worked 
by hand. The great bulk is mined from surface scratchings 
and tunnels. Because of the association of the wolframite 
on the edge of quartz veins and stringers the usual method 
of working is to follow the vein without any systematic 
clearing and cleaning. Again according to the market price 
of the wotfram so the number of miners working increases 
or diminishes. A fair estimate of the numbers of miners 
who, off and on, mine officially and unofficially, would be 
10 000. 


Stream beds and placer deposits are also worked after 
heavy rains, 

The published figures of wolfram production in Hong- 
kong by the Department of Commerce and Industry, are not 
complete. The unofficial miners account for more than half 


Drill- 


There are 7 main platform levels. At - 


s: ‘terite and contains about 70 per cent tin. 
source of these placer deposits 


tailings. 
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of, the Coloeny’s ‘production and in consequénte it is eal. 


sible to give reliable figures. With the recent appointment 
of a Superintendent of Mines the task of regulating the 


unofficial’ production is being tackled. Enquiry from all 
- sources and observation in the field suggests that when the 
- price of wolfram was at its highest the output was approxi- 


mately 75 tons a month. At present, with the reduced 
price, the output has: reduced to about. 30,tons.per month, 

-\Where there is mining on the basis. of proper prospect- 
ing and. an official mining licence, then an effort has. been 


‘made to mine in CR: with modern and 


procedures, 


The rise in of 's pro- 
duction is closely associated with the closing down of: sup- 
plies from Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Were these to: be 
opened to the free market then the reg anceps of Hong- 
kong’s deposits would diminish. 


The usual gear used in the wolfram mines is a sooiiian: 


for sluicing, a drill and a small ee for re 
alien’ ore un. | 


Alluvial tin was recorded in the paddy fields of Kam 
Tin about 1940. Due to the importance of the paddy these 
placer deposits have never been exploited. The ore is cas- 


The primary 
is associated with the 
pegmatites . of the granitic intrusion near Tai Mo Shan. 


However, the primary source of the tin stone in the stock- 
work has not so far been located. 


In 1951 some alluvial 
beds near the village of Sheung Tong, about 1000 feet 
above sea level, were worked. The amount of tin taken 
out was not great. ‘(No official figures are available but 
it is thought that 30 tons was marketed). 


; Samples taken from the alluvial soils of the Kam Tin 


plain and in the district of Sheung Tong indicate the average 


tin content of a cubic yard at about 5 pounds. Where the 
tin occurs together with wolfram it needs to be separated 
by electromagnetic processes, 


The deposit. at Sheung Tong is the only one so far 


exploited. » ‘It was sluiced by hydraulic power. ‘This method 
is similar to that employed on the alluvial tin fields of 
Malaya. » The production from this source was about 30 
tons in 1951. 


Molybdenite: . 


. Molybdenite occurs in: with wolfram. 
Its value is. not sufficiently high to make it sought after 
and in consequence it is left on the dumps of the wolfram 
Molybdenum has never been mined for itself. 
In 1951, 250 pounds of molybdenum was marketed. and 
in 1952, 786 pounds...i(These amounts are infinitesimal {in 
relation to the American 

The origin everywhere of the lead deposits . in Hong- 
kong has been from intrusives producing 
morphism with resultant ore replacements. 
ore of importance found is galena. This outcrops in many 
places. A deposit at Silver Mine Bay has long been 
worked out but there are others at Lin Ma Hang and north 
of’ Tai Mo Shan which are still capable of | development. 
The galena occurs as irregular masses in quartz veins and 
is generally well disseminated. Associated with the lead 
is a small silver content. This is sufficient to - produce a 
most attractive argentiferous galena crystal. 

' Since’ the war there has been very little lead mined in 
the Colony. The reason for this is that the dressing plant 
was completely removed and destroyed during the Japanese 
Occupation. Before the war. the lead mine at Lin Ma 
Hang was easily the most up-to-date in the Colony.’ Nearly 


_The only lead 


contact meta- 


‘made to reconcile these competing demands 
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INDIA: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


More than five years have passed since the partition of 
British India and the establishment of present-day India and 
Pakistan. In the new India, these have been years of 
stress and strain and achievement. The most intractable 
problem facing the country has been the oid Indian pre- 
dicament—the pressure of a great population on limited 
resources. In addition, the government has had to cope with 
the serious inflationary pressures inherited from World War 
II and later increased by the Korean hostilities, as well as 
such grave problems as those arising from an unfortunate 
succession of severe droughts, acute shortages of supplies 
for the export industries, and the resettlement and rehabilita- 
tion of migrants from Pakistan. That India has managed 


as well as it has is a tribute to the wisdom and skill of. 


its leaders; that it has not done even more@s a measure of 
the difficulties that have confronted the new nation. 

From the outset there has been an acute awareness 
in India of the need for positive, even heroic, efforts if the 
country is ever to become a viable organism. Accordingly, 
the central and many of the state governments early under- 
took a number of large basic projects that they considered 
essential for development. The fact that these projects 
were worked out by the various governments independently, 
however, resulted in a total demand for financial resources 
well above what was available. An attempt is now. being 
within the 
framework of a comprehensive plan for all of India that 
has pruned many of the projects rather drastically. This 
Five-Year Plan, which was adopted by the Indian Parlia- 
ment in December, received broad support, with opposition 
only from the communists and socialists. Its approach is 


one not of rapid, forced development, but rather of com-. 


paratively few strategic controls, cooperation with private 


enterprise, and economic development sufficiently gradual 
not to require excessive sacrifices from the people. 


Economic Developments Since the Partition 


The area that was incorporated into Pakistan upon the 
partition of British India had yielded much more than a 


proportionate share of the subcontinent’s agricultural crops | 


—not only food but also the cotton and jute needed for 


1000 miners were employed and the production methods 
compared favourably with those used in America. The 
treatment of the ore was by crushing and hand picking 


and then by gravity concentration by a gig. The lead con- 


centrate was then smelted. Later the smaller percentages 
of silver and gold were extracted in a further refining 
pgocess. The following two chemical analyses of random 
samples indicate the wide variation of the lead con- 
centrate: 


The following figures indicate the output of the mine 
before the war and after: 


Lead Concentrate (Tons) Silver (0z.) Gold (0z.) 
450 
3,600 84,000 150 
3,000 70,000. 
19900 3,000 67,000 — 


The lead deposit now being prospected and investigated 
to the north of Tai Mo Shan and in the Lam Tsuen Valley 
may turn out to be an important source of supply. 


India’s two principal export industries. The problem was 
unfortunately aggravated by the inability of the two coun- 
tries to establish close economic relations. Faced with 
this situation, the Indian Government attempted to expand 
the production of food, cotton, and jute simultaneously. To 
increase food production the government conducted a nation- 
wide Grow More Food Campaign, primarily an exhortatory 
campaign, although some funds were spent to provide better 
seeds and more fertilizer. To increase the production of 
cotton and jute, the government raised the price ceilings 
on those two crops. Since low price ceilings and procure- 
ment controls were retained on food, however, in order to 
assure minimum supplies at reasonable prices, the net result 
of the government’s measures was a shift in production from 
food to the two industrial crops. By 1951-52 the output 
of cotton had increased 50 per cent over the 1947-48 level, 
and that of jute almost 175 per cent; the output of food 
grains, however, had declined by almost one sixth. 

In 1952 the government decided to try to rectify this 
imbalance by also decontrolling food grains in areas that 
were not normally in short supply and where the state 
governments had sufficient stocks on hand to restrain ex- 
cessive price increases. It was expected that removal of 
the onerous procurement controls would provide an incentive 
to cultivators to switch some of their production from the 
industrial crops to food, and that the resulting increase in 
output would keep food price down. The government has 
had, moreover, to recognize the impossibility for some years 
to come of reaching the desired levels in food, jute, and 
cotton simultaneously, since any large growth of agricul- 
tural output in India depends primarily upon two long- 
term undértakings—the expansion of irrigation and the 
increased production and use of fertilizers. It is therefore 
now regarded as necessary to plan for the annual importa- 
tion of at least three million tons of food grains, about 5 
percent of India’s present food needs. 

In industry, production improved substantially in 1951 
and 1952 after experiencing a minor decline in 1949 and 
1950; the index of industrial production (1948=100) had 
drepped to 97 in 1950, but by 1952 it had risen to 118. 
The rise was made possible by two important developments. 


One was the increased supply of jute, cotton, and other 


goods needed by industry, which permitted fuller utilization 
of existing industrial capacity. The other was the increased 
import of capital equipment that permitted badly needed — 
rehabilitation of industrial plants and the railways; deteriora- 
tion of capital equipment during the war and early postwar 
years had undoubtedly been a significant factor in the esti- 
mated decline in productivity of 20-30 per cent below the 
1939 level. 

There has been a broadening of the industrial base, 
over and beyond the significant replacement of worn-out 
equipment, by the addition of two new plants that will be 
of great importance for future economic expansion. One 
of these, the Sindri fertilizer plant, which was opened early 
in 1952, will shortly be able to produce sufficient sulphate 
of ammonia to increase food output by a million tons a 
year, representing an annual foreign-exchange saving of 
more than 80 million dollars at present prices; in addition, 
this plant will eventually play an important role in the — 
manufacture of cement, plastics, and high explosives. The 
second project, the Bokaro steam power plant which began 
operating in February of this year with a capacity of 
150,000 kilowatts, is reputedly the largest in Asia. These 
two plants are the first important units of the huge Damodar 
Valley development program which is being modeled after 
this country’s Tennessee Valley Authority. The Damodar 
area contains about 85 per cent of the world’s known re- 
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serves of high-grade mica, most of India’s coal and iron 
ore deposits, and large quantities of manganese, aluminum, 
and other important minerals. The exploitation of certain 
of these minerals could eventually result in sizable exports 
to the dollar area. | 


The Balance of Payments 


India’s heavy expenditures on imports of food and in- 
dustrial goods during the past five years could not have 
been financed by exports alone, despite the fact that the 
purchasing power of her export earnings was magnified 
during most of that period by very favorable terms of 
trade. A substantial deficit was incurred in every year 
except 1950, when the trade balance was aided both by the 
foreign demand for goods for stockpiling after the invasion 
of Korea and by a fall in Indian imports. Approximately 
one third of the deficits was financed by foreign loans and 
grants—by the utilization of some 50 million dollars (for 
railway rehabilitation and the Damodar Valley program) 
out of the 110 million of total loans provided by the Inter- 
national Bank, by drawings on the International Monetary 
Fund totaling 100 million dollars, by a two million ton 
wheat loan from the United States, and by grants from the 
United States under the Point Four program and from 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand under the Colombo 
Plan. 

Primarily, however, the deficits were covered by draw- 
ing on India’s own sterling balances. Between 1939 and 
March 1946 the sterling balances of British India had risen 
from about 100 million pounds to a total of approximately 
1.7 billion, chiefly as a result of British military expenditures 
in India. Most of these funds were blocked under a pay- 
ments agreement worked out with the United Kingdom in 
1947. However, provision was later made for the release 
of almost one fourth of the balances for the settlement of 
contractual payments connected with independence '§ and 
partition, viz., the funding of sterling pensions for former 
civil servants, the taking-over of British military stores and 
installations located in India, and the payment to Pakistan 
of the latter’s share of the balances. Britain also per- 
mitted substantial releases for current expenditures, and 
in 1952 a final revision of the agreement provided for 
annual releases that will free the balances completely by 
1957. India can thus continue to count on these sterling 
claims for the financing of at least part of the imports needed 
for development. 


Inflationary Pressures 


The anti-inflationary effects of the sizable import sur- 
pluses offset the inflationary pressures from other sources 
only to a degree, and the country experienced a severe 
inflation that did not come to an end until the closing 
months of 1951. The wartime boom had brought an ex- 
cessive liquidity to many sectors of the economy which, 
notwithstanding the various economic and financial controls, 
permitted heavy investments in the postwar period that 
put a strain upon available resources. The inflation was 
further stimulated by the high level of government spend- 
ing, the temporary lifting of controls in 1947-48, the sharp 
rise of both import and export prices, and much speculation. 
The interaction of these various developments led to a rise, 
between 1947 and 1951, of almost 50 per cent in the index 
of wholesale prices and of almost 20 per cent in the urban 
cost-of-living index. 

The height of the inflationary pressures appears to 
have been reached in mid-1951. Thereafter there was an 
easing of these pressures due to the coincidence of several 
important events: over-all surpluses for both the current- 
account and capital budgets, largely as a result of heavy 
revenues from increased export taxes; heavy import sur- 
pluses, brought about partly by the relaxation of import 
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controls but added to by the ‘American wheat loan; and 
a decline of international commodity prices from the in- 
flated levels of earlier months. 


The disinflationary trend was reinforced by the intro- 
duction of two important restrictive monetary. measures in 
November 1951, the month that usually marks the begin- 
ning of a sharp seasonal rise in the demand for bank credit. 
For the first time since 1935 the Reserve Bank of India 
raised its discount rate, from 3 to 3% per cent. Simul- 
taneously, in order to make the rate effective the bank 
announced it would not undertake to relieve seasonal 
stringency in the money market in the usual manner of 
preceding years by purchasing government securities, but 
would stand ready to make advances against such securities. 
These steps had the desired effects. The increase in the 
bank rate resulted in very substantial rises in- other loan 
rates; and althgugh most of the banks, which were already 
in a tighter tion than was usual at the onset of a busy 
season, began to follow a more cautious lending policy, 


they nonetheless had to have heavy recourse to the Reserve 
Bank. 


. In January 1952 the Reserve Bank introduced a new 
commercial bill system, a step designed to give the bank 
greater freedom to utilize open market operations in govern- 
ment securities as an instrument of credit policy without 
undue restraints upon seasonal credit needs. Commercial 
paper of a type eligible for rediscounting by the Reserve 
Bank has heretofore been of little importance in the Indian 


money market, but the bank is hopeful that it can create 


an organized bill market that will result in increased reliance 


upon rediscounting as a source of funds for temporary 
and seasonal credit needs. 


The Five-Year Plan 


In July 1951 the government submitted a preliminary 
draft of its Five-Year Plan “for the widest possible public 
discussion”. This public airing resulted in a number of 
constructive alterations which were incorporated in the final 
draft adopted by Parliament in December 1952. The Plan 
runs from 1951 to 1956 and involves a total governmental 
expenditure of 20,690 million rupees; annually, expendi- 
tures will average about 6 per cent of the national income. 
Of the total, 27 per cent is to be devoted to irrigation 
and power projects, 17 per cent to agriculture and local 
community development, 24 per cent to transport and com- 
munications, and 8 per cent to industry; social services are 


- accorded 16 per cent, and the remainder is to be used for 


the rehabilitation of displaced persons from Pakistan and 
for miscellaneous purposes. — 


As can be seen from these figures, the Plan gives over- 
whelming priority to the development of agriculture, includ- 
ing the multipurpose irrigation and power projects. This 
emphasis reflects the Planning Commiskion’s opinion that the 
most reasonable way for India to embark upon her long- 
range development program is to strive first for a rise in 
agricultural productivity, since it is the agricultural sphere 
that offers the greatest opportunity for immediate results. 
The Plan aims for an increase of about 14 per cent in food 


grains, 42 per cent in cotton, and 63 per cent in jute; such » 


gains would decrease the need for. food imports and increase 
the supplies of cotton and jute for the export industries. 
The final effect of these developments would be the provision 
of more foreign exchange for the import of capital equip- 
ment and the expansion of industry, thus broadening the 


opportunities for the productive employment of the surplus 
rural population. 


This same desire for quick results accounts for the 


emphasis in the industrial sphere on the fuller utilization 
of existing capacity in consumer and producer-goods indus- 
tries, rather than on the broad expansion of capacity in the 
capital-equipment industries that is essential for large-scale 
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development. The Plan does, however, provide some 


inereases in the output of capital-goods industries, includ- 
ing a one-fourth expansion in pig iron production, almost, 
one-third in steel, and two-thirds in’ cement. 

The long-range goal is to double within the next twenty- 


five years the Indian people’s s pér capita income, now one 


of the world’s’ lowest. This will require that, after the. 
expiration of the present Five-Year Plan, capital formation 


_be stepped up éach year at the tate | of 50 per cent of the 


year’s addition to the national income. During the period: 
of the present Plan, however, investment is to be increased 
at the rate of 20 per cent of such increments. ‘Despite 
the large increases planned for the output of food and 
other consumer éssentials, the government estimates that 
because of the rapidly increasing population the first Five- 
Year Plan will barely restore prewar standards. 

- The preference for investments that will yield consumer. 


goods quickly, as contrasted with long-term capital forma- 
tion which could, after a while, yield a-greater quantity of 
consumer goods, is fundamentally based upon the govern- 


ment’s determination to enlist the fullest measure of public 
support ior its development program. Just as it sought 
public approval for the Plan before the latter was formally 


adopted, so it wishes to have the willing cooperation of the 
-.people in the actual execution of the Plan. 


The concern for the immediate social welfare shows 


itself not only in the emphasis on food and other consumer 
goods, but also in the sizable allocation for services, 16 


per cent of the Plan’s expenditures being. earmarked ‘for 
education, health, housing, and other social services. While 
it is true that these services will also contribute to the 
country’s" long-term development by raising labor’s produc- 
tive powers through improved health and technical skill, 


this will be at least partly offset by the growth in popula- 


tion resulting from better health, a more important factor 


in: recent years than the birth rate. This same motivation - 
underlay the decision to forego the possibility of diverting 


supplies of raw cotton from the hardloom industry .to the 
more efficient textile plants. This was a conscious sacrifice 
of. greater production for the sake of fuller employment. 


However; it was not possible always to put the immediate. 


welfare of the people first, since every such concession 
would, because of the rapid rise in population, make future 
development increasingly difficult. 
numerous evidences in the Plan of a continual search for a 
proper balance between sacrifices and incent: ves for the 
various economic sectors, _ 


Private under the’ Plan 


Consequently, there are 
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‘However, ‘last year the government amended the act so as to 


permit individual agreements to be made with foreign com- 
panies, when desirable, guaranteeing them complete free- 


dom to run their business without governmental interference. 


The regulations for the transfer of profits, and: especially 
for the repatriation of capital, are now relatively liberai, 


_ the provisions for the latter having recently been relaxed | 


The Plan does not call for the nationalization of exist- 


ing private enterprises; in fact, the Plan is predicated in 
part upon private investment that in large-scale .industries 
alone is to total 3,830 million rupees during the five years. 
The government believes that it can direct private capital 
to the extent. considered necessary for achieving. the Plan’s 


targets primarily by the imposition of controls at strategic 


points, such as regulation of the volume and direction of 


investment and the establishment of iniport priorities. Thése 
controls, however, are to be supplemented by such - incen- 
tive measures as higher prices and tax concessions. 


In line with its policy of encouraging domestic indus- _ 


try, the .government has adopted an increasingly liberal 
policy ‘toward foreign private capital. 
foreign investment into high-priority fields for which do- 


mesti¢: enterprise lacks either the specific experience or. 2a 
In order ‘to. achieve ‘the desired. . 


skills, “or the: “capital. 
channelling’ of foreign capital, ‘the approval of | the goyern- 


ment is ‘required for all new. investments of foreign funds,. 5 
Once foreign com-- 
‘begin operating in India, they’ are ordinarily subject 
to certain regulations under the Indian Companies” *‘Act? 


as in, ‘the’. case. of domestic. investments. 
panies 


It desires: to attract’ 


to permit repatriation at the market value, rather than at 
book value, where there has been capital appreciation. On. 
the other hand, the fact that the Five-Year Plan itself now 
contemplates an eventual widening of the public or govern- 
mental sector of the economy leaves, at least for the time 
being, a range of uncertainty for some acide — 


Conclusicn 


© he Five-Year Plan iotlecté.- the fact that India is a 
federal union of many states. As already noted, a large 
part of the Plan is based upon projects started by the 
state governments in previous years, which are being finished 
under. the Flan even though they may not represent the 
highest priorities implied by the general principles of the 
national plan; expenditures by the state governments will 
account for 40 per cent of the outlay. The federal approach 
will be continued in the National Development Council 
established last August, which includes the: Prime Minister 
of India and the Chief Ministers of all twenty-seven states. 
There consequently appears to be little likelihood of overly 
centralized direction. Furthermore, the Planning Commis- 
sion. does not conceive of the Plan as an unalterable blue- 
print—“the framing of social and economic policies in dif- 


- ferent fields is a continuous process and, within the frame- 


work of priorities and objectives now formulated, sucn 
changes as may be necessary in the interest of national de- 
velopment will no doubt be made as experience is gained 
and ideas are tested in practice’’. 
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THE COLONY HONGKONG 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


(F rom “Public Administration in Hongkong” Sir Charles Collins, C.M.G.) 


The Crown Colony of Hongkong : is . geographically 
among the smaller units of the British. Empire and Com- 
monwealth, but its size bears little or no relation to its 
economic and political importance. The Colony centres 
round Hongkong harbour which is a magnificent and almost 
land-locked sheet of water, about seventeen square miles 
In area, capable of accommodating the largest ships afloat. 

The Island of Hongkong lies on thé southern side of 
the harbour, in the South China Sea; near the mouth: of 
the Canton River. It is a lovely little island, about eleven 


miles in length trom east to west and about two to five 


riiles from north to south, its total area. being about 


thirty-two are miles. It hilly, . the: highest poin 


lies on the northern shore. The residential area extends 
up the slopes of, and on to, thé Peak itself, and there are 
other residential areas on the south coast. The Island 
was first occupied by Great Britain in January 1841, and 


_itormally ceded by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. — 


_ Qn the mainland opposite Victoria, and rivalling it in 
size and popuiation, lies its twin town, Kowloon, wnich on 
the whole is weil laid out, witn mne wide thoroughfares, 
though like most ports it has congested areas. Much of the 
shipping of the Colony comes to its wharves; it is the 


terminus of the Kowloon-Canton railway, and tne Coiony's. 
The peninsuia ot Kowloon, 


airport, tal ‘Lak, 1s ciose by. 
which now accommodates oniy part or the town, and stone- 
cutters isiand at the east end voi the harpour, became a 
British possession in 1860, being held on a perpetual lease. 
This area, often designated tne.ceded territory, is apout 
three and a half square miles in extent, of which. area 


Stonecutters isiand accounts tor about a quarter square 
mile. 


A considerable area on the mainland opposite Hong- 
kong island, ana adjoining the Kowloon peninsula, togetner 


with a numver of isiands, including Lantao, itself twice the 
size ol hungkong isiand, came into British possession on 


1 July 18ys. 


Lhe town of Kowloon nas extended weil into the New ‘ler- 
vitories, which are important not only for the defence of 


the Colony, but for the production of food, and also as 
ene of the’ chief sources ot the -Coiony’s water supply. ' 
I'he two large sea areas of IMirs Bay to the east, and veep 


Bay to the west, the acquisition of which was important 
as a protection against pirates, dre aiso inciuded. '‘i‘ne 


New ‘lerritories contain a considerable area of highly cul- 
tivated land, but much of the area, inciuding most ot Lantao 


Island, is very hilly, and little cultivated. ‘Yhe-hills both on 
the mainland and on Lantao rise to over 3,000 feet. The 


area of the New Territories is about 455 square mules, and. 


that of the whole Colony. about 391 square® miles, 


Hongkong lies just north of‘ 22° latitude, and is there- 


fore just within the tropics. It enjoys a cool, dry, and 
very pleasant winter season, from October to April, but the 


summer is very warm and damp, with a high rainfall, and. 


there is much mist, particularly on’the Peak. -Lying within 
the typhoon area, it is subject during the summer months 
to occasional very severe storms, , 


The Island and Kowloon are very thickly populated 
the total population of the Colony being computed at about 
2 million at present, of whom about one-half live on Hong- 
kong Island. The other islands and the higher parts of 


_ the mainland are thinly peopled. 


BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY - | 
The ete of Hongkong as a British colony follows 
the earlier history of British connexions with 
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being about 1,800 feet above sea level. 
The town of Victoria, the business centre and official capital, 


This area, the New Territories, is held on. to erect ‘factories’ ashore 


@ ninety-niue years’ lease Irom the Chinese Government, 


The British, however, were not the first Europeans 


i opium traffic, 


to obtain a footing on the China coast. This distinction 
falls to the Portuguese, who started trading with Canton 
early in the sixteenth century, and, after some setbacks, 


.obtained a lease of a settlement at Macao, about the year 


1557. Here they set up a government, with a Governor, 
a Bishop, and a Chief Justice, and from here they carried 
on trade. Macao, however, did not pass entirely into Portu- 
guese possession then; in fact. Portuguese sovereignty was 
recognized only as late as 1887. They paid an annual 
rent. to the Chinese Government and gave liberal gifts to 
high .officials, and kept their position largely by subser- 
vience to the Chinese, who had at Macao a resident Man- 
darin ‘and also ‘customs and other officials. They had at 
first a monopoly of the China trade, but in the first half 
of ‘the ‘seventeenth century their position in the East was 
challenged by the Dutch, and then by the British and others. 
British vessels early in the seventeenth century began to 
visit Japan and the coast of China. The British East India 
Company made a number of attempts to reach Canton and 
to start trade, but did not meet with much success until 
towards the end of the century, by which time they had 
come to an understanding with the Portuguese, and had 
secured a house in Macao. A period of loose trading at . 
Canton followed, which depended very largely for its suc- 
cess.on the making of gifts to the chief Chinese officials 
concerned with such trading. This was regularized into 
seasonal trading about 1713, and about 1720 a committee 
of Chinese merchants known as the Co Hong was set up, 
who were entirely responsible to the Chinese Government 
for the Chinese side of the trading, and who were held 
responsible also for the good behaviour of the merchants. 


- This was the beginning of a remarkable system at Can- 
ton, in which the British took the leading part. Apart from 


some not very important trading at Macao, Canton became 


practically. the only town in China at which any foreign 
trade was allowed, and there it was permitted only under 
the most stringent conditions. Foreign merchants had pre- 
viously ‘traded from their ships, but now they were allowed 

| An area of about twenty-four 
acres was set apart for the purpose. Towards the end 
of the period there were some thirteen factories, allocated 
to the nations who traded there. The merchants resided 
at the factories during the winter months, from October to 
May when trade was carried on, and they went to Macao 
for the summer months. 


The British East India Company had a compléte mono-.. 
poly of trade, so far as the British merchants were con- 
cerned, and private traders could only come and go and 
carry on trade by licence. The relationship between Co 
Hong (and their successors the tan merchants and the 
‘foreign’ merchants was very cordial, and this friendship 
was one of the great features of the whole system. The 
Hong merchants made much money from their trade, and 
became rich, but they were ‘squeezed’ in their turn by the 


These conditions continued and business flourished until 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, when trade 
was disturbed by the emergence of several. new factors. . 
The first of these was a growing feeling of irritation against — 
the monopoly held by the East India Company. The swing 
towards’ free trade and equal opportunities for all had set. 
in, and private merchants began to establish themselves, 
and to do all in their power to bring the monopoly of the 
Company to an end. It was not long, however,.before the 
East India Company found that private merchants could be 
very useful to them, and a number of licences to trade 
between India and China were issued. A second disturbing 


' factor was concerned with finance. The Chinese were will- 
_ ing and- anxious to sell their tea and silks to the merchants, 


but it was difficult to find a commodity in demand which 
could be exchanged for these articles. The consequence 
was that the Company had to bring silver to China to finance 
their trade. The third factor was the emergence of the 
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The long-term result of this: traffic: was unfortunate; 
but the immediate result was the solution. of some of the 
difficulties of the time. Opium was in great and. growing 
demand in China. HH commanded a ready sale for cash, and 
the proceeds were available to finance the purchase of 
Chinese produce for export, and the free merchants were 


obviously. the very péople to carry on the traffic: It had 


become the fixed policy of the East India Company ‘that, 


‘though they had a monopoly of the sale of opium in India, . 


they themsélves would not convey it and sell it in China, 
so the free merchants engaging in trade between India and 
China bought the opium from the. East India Company in 
the auctions in Calcutta and arranged ‘its transport to 
China, where they disposed of it. .The import of opium was 
an ‘illicit. trade, but .many of the Chinese officials -winked 
at it, encouraged and took part in its import and distribu- 
ton, and of course: made much money. 


~ The opium traffic grew so large that before long the 
Chinese’ Government found itself in the predicament in 
which the Company had been earlier; for exports did not 
pay for imports, and the Government had to find. silver 


END OF COMPANY’S MONOPOLY 
Meanwhile, in April 1834, the monopoly of the: East 


India Company expired, and the trade at Cariton was opened 
to all merchants. A :month before this Jardine Matheson 
& Co., one of the most important of the ‘free’ merchant 
firms, had sent the first free ship, the Sarah, home: with tea 
from Whampoa for London. The British Parliament passed 
a Bill to regulate the trade with China (and India), which 
provided among other things for the appointment of three 
Superintendents of Trade. One of these was to preside 
over a court of justice with criminal and admiralty : juris- 
diction over British subjects.in China, and the Superinten- 
dents. were generally to exercise jurisdiction .over. British 
trade and commerce there. They were no longer to be mer- 
chants representing a trading company, but were to be 
representatives of the British Government. In adopting 
this policy the British Government had the approval of the 
‘free’ merchants, who were no longer prepared to assume 
that subservient attitude to the Chinese officials. which had 


. marked the ‘Company’ period, but the policy did riot com- 
_ mend itself at all to the Chinese. 


There had been previous 
attempts to open diplomatic intercourse with the Chinese 
Government, but they had chosen to regard: the British 
Plenipotentiaries as: merely bringers of tribute to the Celes- 
tial Empire, and the position had not changed when the 
first Chief Superintendent, Lord Napier, arrived in China, 
and tried. to meet the Viceroy at Canton... The Chinese 
officials refused to recognize him save as a merchant,. and 
as such he was expected to petition through the Hong. 
Napier had no way of enforcing his authority. His mission 
failed, and he fell ill and died, after a few months, at 
Macao. The two immediaté successors of Napier recom- 
mended and adopted a policy of ‘absolute silence and quies- 
cence’, and there was an uneasy lull for the next five years. 


Meanwhile the feeling had been growing: that in the 
new conditions it might be advantageous to select another 
place, rather than Canton, as the centre of British.trade in 
China. This view was definitely held by a number of the 
jeading merchants, but it was not shared by-all.. -Napier 
-fhimself in a communication. to Palmerston advocated the 


taking of Hongkong. The centre of the opium trade had 


moved to Lintin Island in the mouth of the Canton River 
where it was being carried on on a large scale with the 
active though secret aid of many Chinese functionaries. . 
The next Chief Superintendent of Trade’ ‘was ‘Captain 
iot. 
status of the post was reduced. is was a very difficult 


being able to refer to the authorities in England... 
A new Viceroy was appointed to Canton about the time 


task, as he had often to -take important decisions without — 


that. Elliot..became Chief Superintendent, and Elliot began 


his career by an attempt.to win him over by a return to.the 
subservient attitude of the East India Company’s .officials, 
but this did. not seg either with the Chinese officials 
or with the home Government, who pointed. out. that he 
represented the Crown and must correspond. and behave. ac- 


\ 


He did not get a very propitious start,: asthe 
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cordingly. Meanwhile the anti-opium party in’ China had 
gained the ascendancy, andthe Canton officials were en- 
joined to greater activity. This was followed by the ap- 
ointment of a special Commissioner, Lin Tse Hsu, usually 
own as Commissioner Lin, ‘who camé from Peking with 
full powers ‘to-'put an ‘end.‘to ‘the opium traffic. Lin made 


“a number of demands, the most important of which was that 


all..opium inthe possession of the.-merchants should be 


Surrendered and that they should undertake never again 


to éngage in the traffic. .This was followed hy a demand 
for the signature of a bond to hand over to capital .punish- 
ment any persons who dealt in opium thereafter and to 
profess submission to China’s claims to supremacy. Lin 
proceeded to enforce his demands ‘by a virtual blockade 
of the factories. He withdrew the ‘Chinese servants, re- 
fused to allow supplies to go in, and put on armed guards. 
Elliot who was at Macao, ordered all British merchant ships 


to. Hongkong, and went himself to Canton where he nego- 


tiated with Lin.. He decided that the opium would have: to 
be given up, and ordered that this be done, promising com- 
pensation. This, however, was by no-means the end of 
the trouble. The real crux of the matter was the Chinese 
demand for the signing of the bonds recognizing Chinese 
supremacy, and the right to demand the handing over of 
persons supposed to have committed an offence against 
Chinese law—and this applied not merely to smuggling, 
but also to other offences, such as homicide. Lin followed 
up his earlier action by preparing an attack on the British 
in. Macao. overawing the Portuguese there, who made it 
clear that they would be glad if the British would leave. 
Accordingly the whole British community were embarked 
on: merchant ships and taken to the Hongkong harbour. 
The ostensible reasons for Lin’s action here was the refusal 
of the British to hand over to Chinese justice some seamen 
who had been concerned in a collision with Chinese villagers 
at Kowloon, in which one Chinese was’ alleged to have lost 
his life. The two: parties: were now: approaching a state 
of war, and the first armed conflict arose between the pin- 
nace of H:M.S. Volage and Chinese war junks. 


Negotiations which had been: in progress with Lin 
broke down when one British ship defied Eliiot, signed the 
bond, and sailed for Canton. Lin then threatened to seize | 
all remaining British ships which did not sign the bond 
within three days. Elliot thereupon sailed, with two British 
warships Volage and Hyacinth, to Chueénpei, just below 
the ‘Bogue’, the fortified entrance to ‘the Canton River. 
Here, on 3 November 1839, the first battle of Chuenpei 
took place. In this, Chinese war junks and fire-rafts suffer- 
ed severely and retired in disorder. This kept matters quiet 


for the moment. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT POLICY, 1840 — 


Meanwhile the Foreign Secretary, Palmerston, had come 
to the conclusion that the events of. the ‘last year could 
not be allowed to pass unheeded and that steps must be taken 
to prevent a recurrence. Accordingly the Government ar- 
ranged for an expedition to be fitted out in India to proceed 
to the China coast. 


- Rear Admiral Elliot (a cousin of Captain Elliot) and 


Captain Elliot were appointed Plenipotentiaries to negotiate 


with the Chinese Government. 


._. The despatch indicates. very fully the policy of the 
British Government, and the reasons which actuated it in 
sending the expedition. It is of special interest as one 
of the results of the expedition was the acquisition of the 
Colony of Hongkong. It states that for over 100 years 
though there was no treaty, British subjects had been al- 
lowed ‘by the Chinese Government to reside. within the ter- 
ritory of China for the purpose of carrying on trade there, 
and of late years an officer of the British Crown, in no 
wise connected with trade, and especially forbidden to trade, 
had: been stationed at Canton and ordered to place himself 
in communication with the. local authorities in order to 
afford protection to: British subjects and to-be the organ 
ef .communication between the British and the Chinese 
Government. . The despatch goes on: But the British 
Government has learnt with much regret and extreme sur- 
prise. that during the last. year certain Officers’ acting under 
the Authority of: the Emperor of China have committed 
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violent. outrages against the British Residents at Canton 
...» and have treated the Superintendent also, with violence 
and indignity. | 


It seems that the cause assigned for these proceedings 


was the contraband trade in Opium carried on by some » N 


British Subjects. 
It at teed that the Laws of the Chinese Empire forbid 
the impo 


Opium which may be brought into China is liable to con- 
fiscation. | | 


The Queen of England desires that her Subjects who 
may go into Foreign Countries should obey the Laws of 
those Countries; and Her Majesty does not wish to protect 
them from the just consequences of any offences which 
they may commit in foreign parts. But on the other hand, 
Her Majesty cannot permit that Her Subjects residing 
abroad should be treated. with violence, and be exposed to 
insult and injustice, and when wrong is done to them, Her 
Majesty. will see that they obtain redress. 


Now if a Government makes a Law which applies 


both to its own Subjects and to Foreigners, such Govern- 
ment ought to enforce that Law impartially, or not at all. 
If it enforces that Law on Foreigners, it is bound to 
enforce it also upon its own subjects... . | 


; Now, although the Law of China declares that the 
importation of Opium should be forbidden, yet it is notorious 
that for many years past, that importation has been connived 
at and permitted by the Chinese Authorities at Canton; 
nay more, that those Authorities, from the Governor down- 
wards, have made an annual and considerable profit by 
taking money from Foreigners for the permission to import 
Opium; and of late the Chinese Authorities have gone so 
far in setting this Law at defiance, that Mandarin Boats were 


employed to bring Opium to Canton from the foreign ships 
lying at Lintin.... 


Still however, the British Government would not have 
complained if the Government of China, after giving due 
notice of its altered intention, had proceeded to execute the 
Law of the Empire, and had seized and confiscated the 
Opium. .. But for some reason or other known only to 
the Government of China, that Government did not think 
proper to do this. But it determined to seize peaceable 
British Merchants, instead of seizing the contraband Opium 

. and it also resolved to foree the British Superinten- 
dent, who is an Officer of the British Crown; to become an 


instrument in the hands of the Chinese Authorities for 


carrying into execution the Laws of China, with which he 
had nothing to do... 


The British Government demands full’ satisfaction from 
the Government of China for these things. .. . S 
The British Government demands security for the 
future. ... For this purpose, and in order that British 
Merchants trading to China may not be subject to the 
arbitr caprice either of the Government at Peking, or of 


its local Authorities at the Sea Ports of the ae the > 


British Government demands that one or more large and 
properly situated Islands on the Coast of China, to be 
fixed on by the British Flenipotentiaries, shall be permanent- 
ly given up to the British Government as a place of residence 
and of commerce for British subjects; where their persons 


may be safe from molestation, and where their Property 
may be secure. . 


This important despatch thus makes it clear that the 


expedition was not, as is sometimes asserted, sent to. 


China for the purpose of enforcing and bolstering up the 
trade in opium, neither was the cession of an island off 
the China coast demanded for this purpose. Neither the 
Foreign Secretary nor his local representative, the Chief 
Superintendent, liked the opium traffic, and they would 
have been glad to see it controlled and regulated, if not 


abolished. The fact of the matter was that the ‘factory’ © 


system at Canton had broken down, and if the trade with 
China was to continue a new arrangement to replace this 
system was imperative. It would apparently have to be 
something on the lines of the Portuguese settlement at 
Macao, but with no official Chinese interference, | 


ation of Opium into China and declare that all- 


FAR GASTE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE EXPEDITION OF 1840 


_ The expedition arrived off the Ladrones during June 
1840, and after taking Captain Elliot on board, sailed north 
on 80 June. Tinghai, the chief town of Chusan Island, near 

ingpo, and not far from the mouth of the Yangtse Kiang 


-was occupied on 5 July, and the expedition then sailed as 
‘far north as the mouth of the Pei 


Tientsin and even Peking. Here, at Taku, negotiations 
were begun with the Emperor’s representative, Keshen, who 
was a member of the Imperial Council and was Viceroy of 
Chihli. Admiral Elliot fell ill, and the conduct of the nego- 
tiations fell to Captain Elliot. | : 


Keshen made it his first object to induce the expedition 
to leave northern waters and sail south. He was an astute 
and able man, and his arguments convinced Elliot that 
negotiations could better be carried on in the neighbourhood 
of Canton than at Taku, and this though the Plenipoten- 
tiaries’ instructions were definitely that the negotiations 
should take place at the mouth of the Pei Ho. 


Keshen, at the adjourned negotiations, adopted a policy 


of procrastination, but in this his diplomacy was not as 
successful as it had been at Taku, for Elliot had with him 
a strong force ready for action, and when the delays 
bkecame unreasonable, Elliot lost all patience, and on 6 
January 1841 sent an ultimatum to Keshen. On the follow- 


ing day the fleet attacked the Bogue defences. This action 
was successful, and had the desired effect. On 20 January 


1841 a preliminary agreement had been arranged. This 
agreement is sometimes called the Treaty of Chuenpei, but 


‘ginee it was never ratified it has no claim to the title 


of treaty. 
HONGKONG CEDED TO THE BRITISH CROWN 


The most important provision of the agreement was 


that the Island and harbour of Hongkong were to be cede 
for ever to the British Crown. oH 


The necessity for securing a suitable place for trade 
with China, under the control of the British Government, 


had been frequently urged, and a demand for ‘one or more 


large and properly situated islands on the Coast of China’ 
as a place of residence and of commerce for British sub- 
jects, had formed the third demand made in the despatch to 
the Minister of the Emperor of China when the expedition 
was sent out. The island which was considered at that 
time the most likely and suitable was probably. Chusan. It 


is not certain when the idea of the cession of Hongkong to 
Britain began to take shape... 


The cession of Hongkong was certainly a surprise for 


all concerned, in Peking apparently no less than in London, 


and in neither capital did it meet with approval. 


‘It is a curious commentary on conditions at thé time 
that just when Keshen was concluding the agreement with 
Elliot, he should receive decrees from Peking ordering him 
to make ‘a dreadful example of severity . . . and an awful 
display of celestial vengeance’ against the barbarians. The 
Emperor’ was very angry when he heard that Keshen had 
ceded Hongkong, but Keshen was given a ‘last chance’ to 
put himself right with his Imperial master. A commission 
of three was sent to conduct affairs at Canton, and secret 
steps were taken to prepare for an attack. The British 


forces, however, were still in the neighbourhood, and when 


hostilities broke out again all the forts on the Canton River 
were taken, and British ships-of-war went up the river to 
the factories in Ganton. Keshen was ordered to Peking in 
disgrace. 
there was soon further trouble in Canton, which kept 


. Elliot. engaged during the greater part of the remainder of 


his stay im the east. | : 


In London a good deal of uneasiness was felt at the 


trend of affairs in China, some early information of which 
appears to have been received. | 


It was, however, when Captain Elliot’s despatches ar- 
rived giving details of the agreements he had entered into 
that the real trouble began. Palmerston appears to have 
consulted the East India and China merchants, who explained 
the difficulties which they conceived would arise in trans- 
ferring the seat of trade from Canton to Hongkong. Pal- 


o, where it threatened > 


A truce followed, and trading started again, but — 


May 28; 1958 


merston came to the conclusion that Elliot had disobeyed his 
instructions in almost every particular, and could no longer 
be left in charge in China. He .explained the position 


ina private letter to Elliot, which certainly did not mince 


matters. 


. Thus the acquisition of Hongkong had a very unpropi- 
tious official start. The. central Chinese Government had not 
acquiesced in and were angry at what their representative 
kad done, though it is probable that Keshen had proposed. 
and agreed to the cession of Hongkong with ulterior 
motives, and had so arranged matters that it would not be 
difficult for the Chinese Government to repudiate his action. 
The British Government were at least equally unhappy, 
and so was feeling in England generally. It was thought 
that we had acquired a barren and almost useless island, 
when we could have obtained a larger and better island 
so situated that we might have opened trade with central 
and northern China, and we had failed to press our claims 
in connexion with the many other matters which were in 
dispute with the Chinese Government, 


_ The letter from Lord Palmerston reached Elliot to- 


wards the end of July, and his successor, Sir Henry Pottin- 


er, arrived and took over from Elliot on 10 August 1841. 
t is pleasant to add, however, that Elliot later received 
in succession a number of other appointments of impor- 
tance. Possibly, as time went on, and Hongkong grew in 
importance, a better opinion was taken of his ability and 
foresight. He himself certainly had great faith in the 
future of the Colony. ae | 


OGCUPATION OF HONGKONG ISLAND 


It was perhaps fortunate for the future of Hongkong 
that at that time no rapid means of communication existed 
between London and the China coast. If Palmerston’s letter 
and the despatch to Captain Elliot informing him of the 
Foreign Secretary’s disapproval and of his own supersession 
could have reached him with the speed of present-day com- 
munications, the Island might never have been occupied. 


. The agreement with Keshen was concluded on 20 
January 1841, and immediate steps were taken to give 
practical effect to it. At that time the Island was very 
scantily populated. There were a few fishing villages in 
the south and a few settlements of stone-cutters. The total 
population is stated not to have exceeded 3,000, the largest 


village being Chek-chu, the present-day Stanley, with about 


1,000 people. The first British landing on Hongkong Island 
was made by a party from H.M. survey ship, the Sulphur. 
On 24 January the ship received. directions to proceed to 
the Island and commence its survey. The party landed 
on Monday, 25 January 1841, at fifteen minutes past eight, 
and ‘being the bona fide first possessors, Her Majesty’s 
health was drunk with three cheers’, ~ 


_ The formal act of taking possession, however, was 
performed on the following day, Tuesday, 26 January. 
Squadron of ships arrived on that day. . party of Marines 
was landed, the Union flag was hoisted; and possession was 
taken by Commodore Sir J. J. G. Bremmer, the Commander 
of the Naval forces and joint Plenipotentiary, who was ac- 
companied by other officers of the squadron. A feu-de-joie 
was fired by the Marines, and a royal salute by the ships- 
of-war, 


The terms of the agreement with Keshen had already 
been made generally known, and the next step in the 
ree ue, was the issue of a proclamation (2 

841) announcing the annexation of the Island. 


. . Elliot sent a copy of this proclamation to the Foreign 
Secretary. This elicited the response that the proclamation 
was entirely premature, for the reason that no part of a 
eountry’s territory. can be ceded except by a formal treaty 
ratified by the sovereign by whom the cession is made. 
In this case there was no formal treaty, no ratification, and 
Keshen had no power to cede territory. No instructions, 


eer were given that the proclamation should be with- 


Some British troops were stationed on the Island, and 
‘negotiations went on for removing some Chinese batteries 
on the mainland facing the Island, but it does not appear 
that any other official action was taken immediately. Set- 


earrying on the civil government. 
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tlers, however, arrived, and the Chinese population began 
to increase rapidly as the demand for labour grew.. There 
was a slight set-back during February, as the British troops 
were called away for the fighting on the Canton River, and 
ap areny. the Island was evacuated for a few weeks, the 
inhabitants going for safety to the small island of Chung 
Chau to the south of Hongkong. Hongkong Island was 


reoccupied during the early part of March, and its population 
continued fo grow. | 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHED 


Presumably for the first few months the only authority 
on the Island was military, but it soon became evident that. 
a civil authority was necessary, and that the machinery of 
civil government would have to be created. Elliot set him- 
self to this task as soon as the condition of affairs at Canton 
permitted. He had first to provide himself with funds for 

Yr An application to the 
military authorities for an advance from the military chest 
failed, but he got over the difficulty by issuing contingent 
bills to the extent of £3,000 on the British Treasury, which 
he negotiated with Jardine Matheson & Co., of Macao. He 
reported his action to the Foreign Office, explaining ‘that he 
had to take this course owing to ‘the indispensable necessity 
of forthwith providing suitable means of controlling the 
ra ms increasing native population, and of firmly con- 
soli 


dating our power over the Island by the construction 
of at least one main line of road’. 


His next step was to make the first appointment in 
the public service. The preservation of law and order was 
of prime importance in the new settlement, and the first 
appointment to be made was that of Chief Magistrate. For 
th’s office he selected Captain William Caine, of H.M, 26th 
Regiment of Foot. Caine had officiated as Magistrate in 
the island of Chusan while it was under British control 
and had shown himself suitable for such a post. He was 
appointed by a letter from Elliot dated 30 April 1841 from 
Macao, and in addition to being Magistrate was given the 


-. onerous and responsible task of organizing a police force. 


Caine’s appointment was later confirmed, and he had a 
long and useful career in Hongkong, as one of the pioneer 
officers of the Hongkong Government service. Elliot also 
recommended the spernement of a Harbour Master, who 
would also act as Magistrate for maintaining order among 
merchant shipping and seamen, 


A copy of the first number of the Hongkong Govern- 
ment Gazette was enclosed with the despatch. The Gazette 
Vol. 1, No. 1 of Saturday, 1 May 1841, consisted of four 
pages, and contained a note to the effect that it would be 
published at half-monthly periods, and any space not re- 
quired for Government announcements would be filled by the 
insertion of statistical returns and other public documents. 


The first notification in the Gazette was of a warrant 
appointing Caine to be Chief Magistrate. It stated that 
he would try Chinese under Chinese law (except for torture) 
and British under the law of England. Serious cases were 
to be remitted for judgment to the head of the Government 
for the time being. Two other notifications in the Gazette 
are of interest. The first is of what was probably the 
first set of Hong Kong Government rules and regulations, 
i.e. rules and regulations for British shipping in Hong Kong 


harbour, and the second was a preliminary notice regarding 
land sales. 


The Colony was developing so rapidly that the provision 
of land for housing, offices, business premises, etc., had 
become. a matter of first importance. Except for small 
areas in the south, all the land in the Island was Crown 
property. Not very much of it was suited for building 
immediately, and at the time of the British occupation 
there were no roads. It was necessary, therefore, in order 
to prevent complete confusion, to come to some arrangement 
by which land could be developed for the purposes for 
which it was suitable. It is evident from the records 
that Captain Elliot and his advisers went very carefully 
into the matter, with the object of devising a system which 
would give sufficient security of tenure to the purchasers 
to encourage them to erect suitable buildings, and yet 
retain some control over the nature of the buildings to 
be erected. Elliot regarded these points as of more im- 
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portance than the endeavour by the sale or lease of land 
to produce a large land-revenue for the Colony. Ac- 


cordingly the preliminary conditions for the land sales 
which he proposed to hold at-an early date were first that 


only buildings of not less than a certain specified value 
were to be erected on each plot, and the buildings were 


to be erected within a stipulated period, and, secondly, 
that the allotments, all of which were: to be subject to 


Her Majesty’s pleasure, were to be according to the ‘prin- 
ciples and practice’ of British law, upon tenure of quit- 
rent to the Crown. The rents were to be put up to auction, 
and sold to the highest bidder, but it was also stipulated 
that if later on freehold tenure. was approved, the purchasers 


were to have the option of converting their leases to that 
tenure. 


The first sale took place on 14 June, but. owing — 


-ghortness of time to make arrangements only fifty: marine 
lots, and no urban lots, were then offered, and of these 
thirty-four were sold and the others reserved for Govern- 


ment or withdrawn. The sale of these lots, many of. which 
were immediately developed, undoubtedly greatly helped 


the development of Hong Kong, but for many years the 
terms on which the alienation took place proved a fruitful 


‘source of dispute between the Government and the pur- 


chasers. 


GROWTH OF SETTLEMENT 


Elliot was never able to devote very much time to the 


domestic affairs of Hong Kong, and there is no evidence 
that he ever paid a prolonged visit to the Island. The 
settlement, however, was continuing to grow at a very 
rapid pace, and it soon became obvious that the existing 
arrangements were unsatisfactory, and that there would 
have to be someone in direct charge of the affairs of the 
Island. Accordingly by letter dated 21 June 1841 A. R. 
Johnston, the Deputy Superintendent of Trade, was appointed 
to take charge of the Government of Hong Kong on behalf 
of the Superintendent. ‘Elliot remained in Macao and had 
direct charge of the office of the Superintendency, while 
Johnston set up a separate office for Hong Kong affairs. 


Apparently, however, much of the work was still done from ~ 


Macao, though steps were taken at once to put up a 
temporary residence for him in Hong Kong. 

A few weeks before he left Hong Kong Elliot wrote a 
long and full despatch to the Foreign Secretary giving 
an account of the progress so far made, and setting out 
his own views of its requirements. The main road of the 
Island (Queen’s Road) had, he said, already been carried 
for upwards of a league along the coast of the harbour, 
and it was intended that no time should be lost in completing 


the road to Little Hong Kong on the west and Chek-chu — 


(Stanley) on the south, and arrangements were in hand 
for the organization of a corps of labourers | : 


The early days of Hong Kong, however, were by no 
means all ‘milk and honey’. The pioneers, whether mili- 
tary, civil government, merchants, or Chinese immigrants, 
had many difficulties to overcome and many hardships to 
face. The Island gave indication of being extremely un- 
healthy during the wet season. In June 1841 there were 
no permanent houses but only matsheds and temporary 
huts on the site of what was to be the future town of 
Victoria, though ‘arrangements had already commenced pre- 
paratory to the formation of a settlement; and these were 
of such a nature as to lead to the assurance that the Island 


would not, under any circumstances, be restored to the . 


Chinese. Hong Kong suffered during the first year from 
two severe typhoons and two bad fires. The first of the 
typhoons, on 21 July, laid the settlement flat, among the 
buildings destroyed being the new houses of Johnston and 
Caine. In this typhoon Elliot was wrecked on a journey 
from Macao to Hong Kong, and barely escaped with his 
life. The second typhoon occurred five days later. The 
first fire occurred in August, when the whole of the ‘bazaar’, 
whick consisted almost entirely of mat buildings, was burnt 
to the ground. and the second in early September. | But, 
as Sayer puts it ‘It needed, however, more than two typhoons, 
two fires in quick succession, and virulent malaria to quench 
the spirit of embryonic Victoria.’ — 

During the few months from the end of January till 
early August 1841, wken Captain Elliot had charge of the 
destinies of Hong Kong, and particularly during the second 


were strong enough. Elliot, 
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half of this period, the. foundations of the new. settlement, 
were well and ‘truly, laid, and with. a. speed that.was quite. 
HONG KONG A BRITISH COLONY == 

_ The Commission of Appointment, which was sent to 
Sir. Henry Pottinger on 15 May 1841, “appointed him. to, 
two quite separate offices.::. The first-was to be Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary on a special’ mission to the Government of: 
China, and the second was to-act ‘as Chief Superintendent. 


of the Trade of Hér. Majesty’s ‘subjects with that country.’ 


Whilst “eonsiderablé amount of discretion was 
allowed to: Pottinger, the Secretary: of State made it. quite: 
clear that: his previous instructions to the original’ Plenipo- 
tentiaries were ‘still'in force, ‘and were to be followed. Bis 
final instructions were that he should negotiate at the Pei’ 
Ho or at Chusan rather than at Canton, and that he should’ 
call on the Admiral and’ the ‘General whenever he required’ 
the use of the forces; but ‘he’ was not to‘ interfere in the 
way in which the forces Were used. 


POTTINGER’S POLICY... 


Pottinger sailed.from. England in June 1841,.and arrived 
at Macao, accompanied by .Admiral William Parker,: 
who was to have charge of the naval forces, on 10 August, 
after a very fast journey of sixty-seven: days by. the ‘over- 
land’ route. He assumed office at. once, relieving’ Captain’ 
Elliot... He at first devoted almost all his attention to his’ - 
duties as Plenipotentiary. The whole position now com- 
pletely changed. Elliot had apparently regarded his agree- 
ment with Keshen as bringing to a practical conelusion 
the duties imposed on him as Plenipotentiary, since Hong‘ 
Kong was in British hands .and was being developed, and 
trade with Canton had re-opened. He, however, probably. 


already had some knowledge of what was likely to happen,: 


as the Secretary of State had given some _ indication :of. 
future action in a despatch dated 3 May in which he stated — 
that Chusan would be as. soon as naval forces, 

owever, was told not to go. 
there as he was being relieved, and the new Plenipotentiary 


would. have full. knowledge of the home Government’s ‘views ' 


and intentions’ and would act: alone. 
Pottinger’s first act was to inform the Chinese au-' 
thorities at Canton of his’ arrival and assumption of duties. 


This he did in what one cannot regard as a very tactful 


communication, which appears to have caused considerable 
resentment at Canton. He then issued a notification, dated 
12 August 1841 in the Gazette of that date, providing for 
the Government of the Island of Hong Kong. Among the 


- arrangements that were thus confirmed .was that by which 


Johnston administered the Government of the Island on 
behalf of the Chief Superintendent, during his absence. © 

He was now free for what he regarded as his main 
task, which was the reoccupation of Chusan, and the re- 
newal of the original demands on China. He- sailed north 
on 22 August,. and during the months following Amoy; 
Ningpo, and other places on the coast, and the Island of 
Chusan were occupied, but nothing of a decisive nature 
occurred. He returned in January 1842 to spend the winter 
months in Macao and Hong Kong. The object of this visit 
was to acquaint himself with the prospects and. state: of » 
trade at that season, as well as to examine into and give 
directions connected with varieus local arrangements. at 
Hong Kong, which, as he said, urgently required to be 
disposed of by competent authority, and to which he had 
no time to attend when he was in the Island in August. 
He did intervene, however, in one matter in which a dispute 
had arisen between Johnston and the local military com- 
mander regarding Kowloon: The arrangement with the 
Chinese authorities appears to have been that the Kowloon 
area would be regarded as neutral, neither the British nor 
the Chinese having fortifications there. The British -had 
a small fort called Fort Victoria, which should have been 
ehandoned, but Johnston had not been able to do this; 


‘probably for want ability to destroy. it’.. Pottinger 


did net think Kowloon of importance. He said in his letter 
to Gough ‘the course of events rendered the Kowlung Penin- 
sula a matter hardly worth consideration, either in. a. Poli- 
tical or Military light’. This, however, was apparently not. 
the general view, and the connexion. between Hong Kong 
and Kowloon was never actually broken,.and in fact. % 


4” 


| 


ordinary bazaar purchases, barter, and hire, 


became more and more: evident ‘that Kowloon was necessary 


Kong. 

Pottinger spent about six months in Hong Kong and 
Macao, devoting himself to the affairs of the Trade Superin- 
tendency and of Hong Kong. While he had been away the 
settlement had continued to grow, and now a further event 


for the safety and even more for the development of Hong 


occurred which had the effect of giving a new spurt to the 
‘development of the Island. This was the transfer to Hong 


Kong from Macao of the establishment of the Superintendent 
of Trade, which was accomplished during the latter half of 
February 1842. This was taken as indicating that the 
British now regarded Hong Kong, and no longer Macao or 
Canton, as the main seat of their authority in south China. 
Affluent Chinese merchants from Canton started to ‘flock’ 
to the Island or to open branches there. The popularity 
of Hong Kong was further increased by a notification stating 


that: until Her. Majesty’s pleasure:-is known the harbours of 


Hong Kong and Tinghai (Chusan) and their dependencies 
shall be considered ‘free ports’: and that no manner of 
customs, port duties, or other charges shall be levied in 


these ports, on any ships or vessels of whatever nation. 


Complete equality was granted as regards light dues, etc., 
to ships of all flags, and a similar equality was given to 
nationals of all countries to lease land. 


The official Hong Kong Government Gazette was dis- 


continued from 23 March 1842, and official orders, notifica- 
tions, etc., were from that date published in the Friend 
of China and Hong Kong Gazette, ‘The first number con- 
tains a ‘census of the nativé population of Hong Kong 
obtained through the kindness of a friend’. This puts the 
total at 12,361, with an additional boat populat.on of 2,100, 
of whom 8,181 lived in ‘Queen’s Town’—the later Victoria— 
and. 3,000 in CGhek-chu. The paper thinks this number 


conservative and says ‘old Residents’ give the number as — 


from 15,000 to 18,000; while Pottinger even mentioned the 


number of 25,000. It was a floating and ever increasing 
population, engaged as traders and shopkeepers, workmen 


working on Government and private buildings, and labourers 
} died on the new road, the Queen’s Road through Queen’s 

Meanwhile the administrative services were being built 
up. They followed generally the lines laid down by Cap- 

Pottinger, however, can hardly be blamed for taking a 
cautious and rather ‘wait and see’ attitude towards Hong 
Kong. This was inevitable, as the Secretary of State does 
not seem to have made up his mind finally in regard to 
the future of the Colony. In fact one of the most serious 
threats to its very existence occurred early in 1842, when 
the Secretary of State informed Pottinger that the island 
should be considered a mere military position, and that all 


building, etc., not required in that light should be discon- 


tinued. On its receipt Pottinger abolished the posts of 
Land Officer, Surveyor, and Acting Colonial Surgeon, and 
discussed with the Officer Commanding the Troops the ques- 


. tion of the action to be taken. regarding the barracks for 


troops, which were then in course of erection in the Island. 
He did not hesitate, however, to express his own views in 
I will only add my solemn and-unprejudiced opinion, that whatever 
miay be the result of the War in which we are engaged with the Chinese 
Government, and whatever may be hereafter decided upon with respect 
to other insular positions, this Settlement has already advanced too far 
to admit of its ever being restored to the Authority of the Emperor, 
consistently with the Honor and Advantage of Her Majesty’s Crown and 
Subjects.. 
This reply appears to have been effective, as the Foreign 
Office does not seem to have followed up these proposals 
for Hong Kong. The most interesting point in this episode 


is probably that Hong Kong continued to make rapid 


progress in spite of the very little official encouragement 


it received in its early days from the British Government. 
Though the main officers were discontinued it was im- 


possible not to put someone in charge of lands, roads, and 


buildings, and accordingly, just before he started. again 
for the north, Pottinger appointed a Land and Road In-— 


spector. 


Another matter of importance to the new settlement 
was dealt with during this period—currency. A’ proclama-. 


tion in March 1842, which was to be rap ta 
ut no affec 


mercantile transactions, fixed as legal tender (1) the Spanish ‘ 
Mexican, and other dollars, and their component parts, (2) 
Company’s rupees and their component parts, and (3) cash, 
or the copper coin current in China, and fixed their values 

Pottinger left Hong Kong on 13 June 1842 to rejoin 
the expedition, and was away until 6 December 1842. 


TREATY OF NANKING, 1842 


Meanwhile considerable advance had been made by the 
expeditionary force. After a lull in the fighting, attacks 
made by the Chinese on Ningpo and Chusan were repulsed. 
They are said to have tried to foment a rising in Hong 
Kong, which was to have been followed by the massacre 
of all Europeans there, but this proved equally abortive. 
The expedition took the offensive, and marched towards 
Nanking, capturing Wusang and Shanghai in June. Pot- 
tinger rejoined the expedition on 22 June. Chinkiang 
fell into British hands in July, and the way was open to 
the Grand Canal and the north of China. The Chinese, 
who had tentatively begun peace proposals after the capture 
of Wusang and Shanghai, now offered terms, but were 
told that the Emperor’s approval was necessary. An ad-. 
vance was made towards Nanking, but was halted outside 
the city and an armistice was arranged so that the Emperor 
could be approached and properly accredited Commissioners 
appointed to treat with the British Plenipotentiary. This 
was done, three Commissioners, Keying, Elapoo, and New-. 
keen, being so appointed. Negotiations were begun, and 
soon resulted in an agreement. The decisions reached were 
embodied in a treaty, which was signed on 29 August 1842, 
on board H.M.S. Cornwallis, at Nanking. : 

The Treaty of Nanking, which brought the war to a 
close, was. negotiated on terms of equality, a principle 
which the Chinese admitted for the first time. The treaty 
ceded sovereignty in the Island of Hong Kong to the British 
Crown, and established five treaty ports, in which British 
merchants could carry on trade with China. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Charter establishing the Colony provided for a 
Legislative Council consisting of the Governor and ‘such 
other persons as are hereinafter designated’ and a similar 
Executive Council. It also provided that a Lieutenant 
Governor could be appointed, who would assume the govern- 
ment in the absence or incapacity of the Governor, and 
failing such appointment it empowered the Colonial Secre- 
tary to act. Provision was also made by Order-in-Council 
for the establishment in Hong Kong of a High Court of 
Judicature, with civil, criminal, and admiralty jurisdiction, 
but owing to difficulties in securing a suitable Judge or 
Recorder (the title was uncertain at first but was_ later 
settled as ‘Chief Justice’), the court was not immediately 
established. 

Meanwhile the news had reached London that. the 
cession of Hong Kong had been put on a proper constitu- 
tional footing by the conclusion of the treaty, and the 
British Government had then to decide definitely what 
steps it intended to take for its future. It was soon agreed 
that the Island should be governed as a British Crown 
Colony under the Colonial Office. It was decided, how- 
ever, that no declaration should be made to this effect 
until the treaty had been ratified by the signature of the 
Emperor of China and of the Queen of England, which 
was done in due course. But a further decision was come 
to that: Hong Kong should not have a separate Governor, 
hut that the Superintendent of Trade, who not only looked 
after trade with China but also conducted all negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, should also hold the office 
of Governor of Hong Kong. This arrangement lasted until 
1859 when the two posts were separated. The combination 
of the two offices in one person possibly had some advantages 
in the early days of the Colony, but it became very con- 
fusing and difficult later. 

There was some delay in giving effect to these decisions, 
partly because an agreement had to be come to with the 
Chinese Government for the exchange of the ratifications 
of the treaty. and partly. and perhaps mainly, because various 
points had to be settled in England. 

Twenty-six June 1843 was fixed as the date on which 
the exchange of ratifications-should take place, on which 
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Hong Kong should be formally declared a British settle- 
ment, and on which Pottinger should assume office as the 
first Governor of the a egy It is an important date in 
the history of Hong Kong. eying, the Chinese High Com- 
missioner, came to Hong Kong for the exchange of the 
ratifications, and there were great celebrations. The ex- 
change of ratifications took place first, and thereafter the 
other formalities were concluded. : 


An eye witness account of the state of Hong Kong at 
about this time states: ; 


Within one year from the completion of the first house not only were 
regular streets and bazaars for the. Chinese erected, but numerous large 


and substantial warehouses were built mostly of stone,.-some already 


finished and others in progress. Wharves and jetties were constructed 
of the most substantial kind . . . ‘a good road was in progress, and 
an admirable market was established in the English style, under covered 
sheds and well regulated by the police. . . Large commissariat stores 
and other public buildings including barracks at either end of the 
town were finished. The road which was carried along the foot of 
. the hills extended already to a distance of about four miles and a 
cut was being made through a high sand-hill in order to 
it further, and at intervals along. the whole of the distance substantial 
and even elegant buildings were already erected. The numerous conical 
hills which distinguish this part of the Island were nearly all levelled 
at the top. 


- All this advance had been madé in spite of the un- 


certainty as to the government and the future of the Island. 


It is, of course, the bright side of the picture. There were 
many difficulties yet to be overcome. A trading agreement 
with China had still to be negotiated. There was a great 


deal of piracy near the Island, which seriously disturbed 


both the Chinese and the British authorities. The future 
of opium trading was still an open question. There were 

many problems to be settled with regard to the Chinese 
who were on the Island when the British took possession, 
and to the very great number of newcomers from the 
mainland, now being accompanied in many cases by their 
womenfolk. Considerable parts of the Island had proved 
very unhealthy, and it was subject to tempests and typhoons, 
which had already done considerable damage. The land 
question was a very live issue, and many more questions 


of government and administration called for early atten- 


tion. 


The problems of Hong Kong were in many respects 
unique among British Colonies. The British had taken 
over what was described as a bare rock, almost unpeopled. 


They had not to for large, permanent, 
neither had. 


populations, as in India, Burma, Ceylon, etc., 


they to legislate for permanent European settlers. The 


Island was likely to be for years the seat of a large number- 


of important business firms, British, Indian, Chinese, and 
others, and its people, the greater part of whom had come 
im connexion with trade, did not.in most cases intend to 
settle permanently though they were likely to make it their 
home for many years. Most of these people were Chinese, 
citizens of the great empire on the mainland, to. which 
they returned periodically. These were the basic elements 
which had to be taken into account in framing an ad- 
ministration for the new Colony of Hong Kong. ° 

The documents which created Hong Kong a British 
Crown Colony and set up an administration for it were 
the Chartered Letters Patent dated 5 April 1843 erecting 
Hong Kong into a British settlement, the Royal Commis- 
sion, of the same date, appointing Sir Henry Pottinger 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief, and the: Royal 
Instructions to the Governor, which accompanied it. A 
local proclamation gazetted on 30 June named the Colony 
Hongkong—though this form of name was not generally 
used. . By the same proclamation the new town, which had 
hitherto been known as Queen’s Town, was given the name 


of Victoria, a designation to which the Queen later gave 


_her- approval. 


THE LEASE OF THE NEW TERRITORIES ~ 


Towards the end of the first half century of its existence, 
the Colony of Hong Kong began to find that the small 
Island and the 3% square miles on the mainland which 
made up the total of its possessions were inadequate for 
its needs. 
coast: of the Island, and had already split over into British 
Kowloon, and was ready to expand along the northern 
shore of the harbour, which was not in. British hands, 
though Stonecutters Island, which. lay off this shore, was. 


continue’. 


have sole jurisdiction. | 
The occupation of the New Territories was not actually 


The town of Victoria straggled along the. north 
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From the point of view of defence, also, the position 
not satisfactory, as besides.much of the. shore. on y 
Kowloon side, the hills behind, which overlooked the har-- 
bour, were a potential danger to the defence of the 
Colony. Negotiations were accordingly begun with the, 
Chinese Government for some extension of. the area of the 
Colony. China had just fought a losing war with Japan. 
(1894-5) and her relationship with other countries was at. 
the time very complicated. Britain, though she did mot. 
take. the initiative, became involved, with other nations, 
in what was commonly known ‘as the ‘battle of the con-. 

-'It-is not possible here, or.necessary, to consider the- 
connexion between the request for an extension of the 
territory of the Colony, and the general question of con-. 
cessions, that. being part of the larger history of Chinese. 
relations. So far as Hong Kong was concerned, negotia-- 


- tions in London and Peking resulted in the grant of a lease 


of some 855 square miles of territory round. Hong Kong. 
Island, including an area on the mainland behind Kowloon, 


to.a line which joined Mirs Bay to the.east and Hau Hoi . 


Wan (Deep Bay) to the west, including the water of these 


bays, the large Island of Lantao,;, and a number of smaller 


islands. The Convention of Peking, by which a lease for 
a term of ninety-nine years was granted, was signed. at. 


- Peking on 9 June 1898, and came.into force on 1 July 
The preamble to the Convention stated that: 


of that. year. ble te 
it had been recognized for many years past that an ex-. 
proper defence and protection of the Colony. 


It was 


agreed that the Chinese officials then stationed within the | 


city of Kowloon should ¢ontinue to exercise jurisdiction 
there, except so far as might be inconsistent with the . 


tension of Hong Kong territory was necessary for the. 


military requirements for the defence of Hong Kong, anda 


landing place near the City was reserved for the convenience 
of Chinese men-of-war, merchant, and passenger ships, but 
within the remainder of the territoty Great Britain was to . 


effected until April 1899, and met with some resistance. 


able, but which gave agitators time to disturb the minds 
of the people. The establishment of British government 
in the New Territories opened a new chapter in the history 
of administration in Hong Kong. 
tion had had to deal with an immigrant population almost 


Hitherto the administra- . 


entirely, whether European or Chinese, but now-it was « 


-ealled upon also to administer an area with a settled. 


population possessing its own civilization and way of life. . 
The general policy adopted was to interfere with these. 


as. little as possible, and to adapt as far as was feasible the 
existing methods of government to the new conditions. 


The people of the new districts, just over 100,000 in all, 
were generally peaceable and well behaved, but there were 
frequent incursions of bandits and other criminals from 
over the borders, who attempted to stir up disaffection. 


The first three tasks of the new administration were the. . 


setting up of police stations and 


police posts at various 


points in the territories for the maintenance of order, the © 


investigation and_ settlement 
establishment of a system of local administration based on 


of title to land, -and the: . 


existing institutions so far as they could be used for the - 


purpose. The N 1 O 
in-Council dated 20 October 1898 to be part and parcel of 


ew Territories were declared by an Order- . 


the Colony. Diplomatic negotiations were continued re- - 
garding the position in Kowloon City and the position of - 


the northern boundary, and about the collection of Chinese 


customs duties, matters which had caused the first delay in: - 


taking over the territories. 


The Public Works Department .. 


started the building of roads, and the erection of permanent . 


build ngs to take the place of the temporar 


in which the first administrative offices and police stations .. 


were housed. Modern equipment. such as telephones’ was 


_ introduced early,.and an; ordered. administration was soon . 


in being, 


The settlement of. title to land was one of the biggest 
of the early tasks which: had:to be tackled:~ A necessary... 


preliminary to this was a survey of claims, Indian sur- 


carried out 


st 


_ veyors working under-Européan officers were 
_ the Indian Government; elainis were called for, and surveys... 
methodically. .The’tenure on which the. villagerg,... 


‘The Governor attributed this to delay, which was unavoid--*— 


matsheds, 


. a 


. 
: 
| 
r 
| 


. 
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village elders throughout the Territories. 
Henry 


and utilized’, and that the village tribunals should continue to decide 
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held their land was very involved, and a special Land Court 
was constituted on 1 June 1901 "to hear and settle claims. 


There was some suspicion on the part of the claimants 


The New Territories came to be divided into two parts, 
the New ‘Verritories North being that part of the mainland 
between the Kowloon mountains and the Chinese frontier, 
and the New Territories South, consisting of the islands. 


The general position was summed up in a report of 1912 . 


as follows: 
The administration of the New Territories: is now wholly in the hands 


of the District Officer, and the Assistant District Officer (South), subject 
only to the higher authority of the Captain Superintendent of Police 
in Police matters, and of the Supreme Court in civil aases with over 
$200 at stake. 


Reference should also be made to the waning influence of the 


It was the intention of Sir 
Blake that ‘existing village organizations should be maintained 


local cases. But it soon became clear that the authority of the village 


elders was of no aecount, with the stronger authority of the magistrates 
- so easily accessible, and the idea of local tribunals had perforce to be 
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dropped. Under Chinese rule, the remoteness, the danger, and the 
expense of the central courts had left much authority to. local elders, 
and especially to those entrusted with powers of collecting taxes: under 


_ British rule that authority naturally decayed, though they have con- 
at first, but this gradually disappeared, and the work of — 


survey and settlement proceeded smoothly. 


tinued sometimes to be the medium of dealings with the villagers. But 
their moral influence has often been of great assistance to the officials 
in the maintenance of the public peace, and their knowledge in the 
decision of questions concerning local customs, disputed successions, 
fungshui (“Wind and Water’—the traditional siting of houses and graves) 
and such like. 

The institution of village elders, rive, did not die 
out, and in fact in later years it seems to have revived in 
popularity. But the burden of the administration fell on 
the District Officers, who within their territorial boundaries 
combined within their office many functions of Government, 
administrative, police, and judicial. 

In regard to education, most of the villages had a 
Chinese school where education was given in the Chinese 
classics, etc. The tendency was to stimulate these rather 
than otherwise, but Government schools on a small scale 
were opened at different centres, providing elementary in- 
struction in English. Health matters were looked after by 
a resident Medical Officer. 


QANTAS OPERATIONS FOR 1952 


By W. Hudson Fysh 
Chairman & Managing Director, Qantas Empire Airways Limited 2 


The Company’s business continued to be well main- 
tained despite the trading difficulties experienced generally 
during 1952 owing to rising costs and high prices. Such 
is the natural impetus of air transportation that even in 
difficult times the worst effect on this young and extremely 
virile industry is to slow only temporarily its rate of 
growth. The major event of the year was the opening of 
the Sydney/Johannesburg Service across the Indian Ocean 
on September, 1, 1952. In the remaining four months of 
the year 644 passengers flew 3,379,578 passenger miles. 
We consider these figures a good start for the new service 
which has found its greatest usefulness so far in the car- 
riage of passengers between the two countries. The open- 
ing of the new route added 8,665 to the Qantas total, now 
61,501 miles of unduplicated air routes, making it one of 
the leading systems of the World. Miles flown for the year 
in 1952 amounted to 9,968,872 showing only a .3% increase 
on the previous year, but passenger miles totalling 194,303,- 
835 increased by 8.9%. 


The average distance flown by the 94,624 passengers 
was 2,053 miles against 1,887 for the last year which clearly 
illustrates the nature of Q.E.A. long distance services. Air 
mails carried just held their own following increased charges 
to the public, but air freight on the England/Australia 


Route declined sharply for two reasons:— firstly lack of 


suitable equipment to handle this class of traffic, and second- 
ly, the restriction of imports during 1952. , 


During the year new calls were made on alternate 
routings through Europe at Beirut, Zurich and Frankfurt 
on the Kangaroo Route Services, operated by Qantas and 
B.O.A.C. between Sydney and London, but U.K. freight 
operations services were reduced from 2 to 1 per week in 
June, 1952 and Q.E.A. Skymasters were re-routed to operate 
once weekly to Singapore—Via Darwin and Cocos Islands al- 
ternately, and returning in the other direction to make a 
round trip. These services connected with York Freighters 


at Singapore. 


One of the three DC.3 passengers services to New 
Guinea commenced operations as a freighter service in 
February, 1952. A fortnightly Sandringham service was 
introduced in July. Intermittent charter flights to Japan 
commenced a regular fortnightly service in January via 
Darwin and Manila and a change of route was made via 


— 


Port Moresby and Guam in October, 1952. In July a 
modern Qantas booking office was opened in Tokyo. 


‘During the year 94,624 passengers were flown, an 
aggregate distance of 194,303,835 miles without injury. 


The longest airlift of cattle on record was carried out 
by Qantas in co-operation with the Department of Terri- 
tories and C.S.I.R.O. when 22 Zebu calves were flown in. 
two trips from Karachi to New Guinea, a distance of 7,360 
miles. The cattle were a gift from the Pakistan Govern- 
ment under the Colombo Plan, 


Tourist services which are already operating across the 
North Atlantic are commencing throughout Europe during 


this month and will gradually extend from Europe to India 


and Europe/South America in October, 1953. It is anti- 
cipated that tourist services will extend from Europe to 
the Far East to Australasia and across the South Pacific 
to North America during April and May, 1954. Qantas in 
conjunction with B.O.A.C. and in consultation with the 
Australian Government, plans to participate in the opera- 
tion of tourist services, 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 
OPERATING & TRAFFIC STATISTICS FOR 1952 


Increase 
1952 1951 or 
Decrease 
Unduplicated Route To 
53,098 55,634 — 4.6 
Passengers Uplifted .... 94,624 94,543 + .1 
Passenger Miles Flown 194,303,835 178,421,600 + 8.9 
Average Miles Flown 
Per Passenger .......... 2,053 1,887 + 8.8 
Air Cargo — | 
lbs Uplifted ............ 8,205,685 13,161,183 —37.7 
7,341,189 7,723,538 — 4.9 
Air Mail — 
4,775,447 4,904,576 — 2.6 
Total lbs Uplifted ........ 30,061,323 34,427,463 —12.7 
Total Load Ton Miles 32,507,132 31,012,902 + 4.8 
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An average of 16 aircraft diversions 
a month occurred at Kai Tak Airport 
during the quarter January-March 
owing to adverse weather’ conditions, 
according to the progress report for 
that period of the HK _ Director of 
Civil Aviation. | 


The weather in January was fine for 


the first half of the month but de- 
teriorated in the second half to low 
clouds and rain, with an excessive drop 
in temperature at one point. During 
February and March, variable weather 
was experienced, with fog, low cloud 
and drizzle predominating. 


Local civil movements during the 
quarter totalled 1,128, giving an aver- 
age of 12.5 movements per day as com- 
pared to 13.8 and 14 movements daily 
for the previous two quarters. The 
reason for this, the report points out, 
was mainly due to poor weather con- 
ditions, 3 


During the three months under re- 
view, a total of 1,255 civil aircraft 
flying on international routes passed 
through Kai Tak, involving the handling 
of 21,206 passengers, 131,062 kilos of 
mail and 654,194 kilos of freight. 
These figures show a decrease in all 


categories compared with the previous. 


~ quarter. In addition 21 charter flights, 
ten incoming and eleven outgoing, were 
undertaken on permits issued by the 
Department. 


On February 2 an American mili- 
tary air transport aircraft, a C-54, 
struck the seawall at Kai Tak on ap- 
proaching to land in low visibility. 
The aircraft crashed and eaught fire 
but all passengers and crew _ were 
saved, 


Survey work by the consulting en- 
gineers, Messrs Scott and Wilson, con- 
tinued during the quarter. An Opera- 
tions Officer from British Overseas 
Airways Corporation visited the 
Colony in February and limited flying 
tests on the proposed new runway at 
Kai Tak were carried out. The re- 
port states that close liaison is being 
maintained with airliner operators on 
the coordination of proposals and sug- 
gestions regarding operational and ter- 
minal facilities at the Airport. 


Several airlines carried out air tests 
during the quarter with the proposed 
‘let-down” procedure on the Cheung 
Chau and Stonecutters radio beacons. 
The Cheung Chau beacon, which came 
into operation at the beginning of this 
year, will provide a _ valuable bad 
weather navigational aid the 
western approaches. to the Colony. 


Pan-American Airways inaugurated 
a weekly round trip scheduled service 
between Saigon and Manila in January. 
A direct airmail service between Paris 
and Tokyo was inaugurated by Aijir 
France in February. Canadian Pacific 
Airlines announced that the first of a 
series of six new DC-6 type aircraft 


HONGKONG AVIATION 
January-March 1953 


would be placed on service on_ the 
Vancouver-Tokyo-Hongkong route early 
in March. 3 

On February 20, a De Havilland 
“Dove” aircraft, the first of its kind 
to be seen in the Colony, arrived at 
Kai Tak en route to Japan. Although 
under British registration, it carried 
the Japanese National Emblem on its 
tail, the first seen on an aircraft at 
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Kai Tak since before the war. An 
Icelandic Airlines DC-4, the first of 
the company’s aircraft to be seen in 
Hongkong, arrived on March 25. In 
March, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration announced that their tourist 
service between the United Kingdom 


and the Far East with fares reduced ' 


20% to 25%, would become operative 
in April. | 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
For April, 1953 


ARRIVALS 


DEPARTURES 
Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) \ (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom .. 93 2,574 4502 a 4,720 5,823 
86 509 2,276 61 462 1,897 
Middle East ........ 126 496 2,821 67 151 1,878 
Cerenen kc 45 180 1,068 48 421 309 
117 245 3,225 54 133 986 
Singapore ._.......... 325 5,817 9,714 3889 2,075 7,466 
RO. aa 672 1,364 11,426 496 1,510 13,856 
mndocnina 362 379 10,746 327 481 4,454. 
— — 1 — — 
Philippines —__....... 858 1,047 14,280 Lui 442 7,054 
950 11,423 842 2,100 9,297 
101 2,519 3,106 38 3,045 4,487 
36 128 1,215 34 130 323 
375 1,160 34,019 457 819 5,535 
53 69 28 24 81 60 
98 349 192 148 1,215 
Pusan (Korea) .... — — 27 — 
4,298 22,662 109,641 4,037 16,718 64,640 
Direct Transit .... 469 — 1,876 469 — 1,876 


Total Aircraft Departure — 197 
— 197 


Total Aircraft Arrival 
April 1953: 


Totals—Aircraft out & in 394; Passengers 8,335; Mail 39,380 kilos; 


Freight 174,281 kilos. 
January-April 1953: 


Grand Totals—Aircraft 1,649; 


Freight 828,475 kilos. 
Monthly Averages 1948-1952: 


Passengers 29,541; Mail 170,442 kilos; 


Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos) Freight (Kilos) 
Out In Out In Out In Out In 

1948 — 65695 9,882 9,592 18,649 138,726 100,986 42,920. 
1949 1,058 1,062 18,812 12,246 14,576 18,842 272,656 237,690 
1950 223 223° 3,452 2,722 16;808 12,767 °111,645 66,012 
1951 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,5538 20,916 111,572 103,170 
1952 216 217 £«°3,791 3,440 20,849 17,067 180,465 80,999 
1953 

January 213 209 £3,481 3,807 22,576 21,610 113,859 132,624 
February 194 200 3,874 3,211 22,122 17,300 988,549 96,581 
March 222 217 4,050 3,783 24,584 22376 114.774 107207 
April 197 197 4,298 4,037 22,662 16,718 109,641 64,640 
Total 826 823 15,208 14,3838 91,944 78,498 426,823 401,652 


| 
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Hongkong ‘Manufactured Goods 


~ During April, exports. of local 

separately in the HK Trade Classification List amounted to 
a declared value of $66,890,505 accounting for 24.6% of 
the total exports as against 19.6%. for the previous month. 
(Monthly average for 1952, $40.5 million). The principal 
items were cotton fabrics $20.4 million; cotton yarns $12.9 


million; singlets $7.4 million; footwear $4.7 million; shirts 
$4.2 million; electric torches $3.2 million; torch batteries 


$3.0 million; enamelled household utensils $2.9 million; and 
preserved fruits $1.3 million. 


Certificates. of Origin and Imperial Preference—The 
numbers slightly exceed the previous month’s high figure. 
Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference issued by 
the HK Dept. of Commerce & Industry totalled 3,608 and 
2,729 respectively and with 359 Forms 120A (Malaya) and 
234 Comprehensive Certificates of Origin represent a grand 
total of 6,930, an increase of 124 over the previous month. 
The total value of products, however, at $21,656,707 was 
a decrease of $781,364 over the previous month. 


Principal increases noted were cotton piece goods by 
$241,804, rubber shoes by $130,201. bean products’ by 
$98,340, camphor tablets and powder by $96,898 and shirts 
and garments by $94,438. Noticeable decreases were knit- 
ted ware by $409,679, cotton yarn by $890,371, embroidery 
by $156,951 and watch bands by $123,107. — | 

Fees collected for Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference Certificates totalled $18,040 and $13,645 respec- 
tively and these with Forms 120A (Malaya) $1,795 and 
Comprehensive Certificates of Origin $5,850 constitute a 
yrand total of $39,330. 

Certification 
eight Letters of Support were refused because of insufficient 
documentat on. Two applications for Comprehensive Certi- 
ficates of Origin for women’s undergarments were refused. 
Of the 234 Comprehensive Certificates of Origin issued 
camphor wood chests, salt fish and preserved plums were the 
chief commodities concerned. | i 

_ Further discussions with Mr. George F. Hazard, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Foreign Assets Control of the 
United States Treasury, led to an announcement on April 
24 on general principles agreed in respect of a further five 
commodities for shipment to the U.S.A. «7d procedure for 
the issue of special certificates of origin to tourists purchas- 
ing approved local products for import into the U.S.A. in 
respect of goods which accompany the tourist. The specific 
commodities covered by the agreement were silk piece goods, 
cotton string gloves, bean thread, cotton piece goods, and 
eotton yarn for MSA contracts in Formosa. .’A list of ap- 
proved shops and factories for tourist purchases was cir- 
culated to trade associations and airline and shipping 
agencies, | 

Factory Inspections—A total of 307 factory inspections 
was carried: out during the month of which 54 were for 


of . Goods for U.S.A.—-Applications for 


Exports in April 1953" 
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products .recorded ordinary certificates of origin and the balance in respect 


-e§ or and routine checks on account of exports to the 


HK MANUFACTURED GOODS 


Exported ‘Under Certificates of Origin, Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin & Imperial Preference Certificates 


for April, 1953 


Imperial 
Preference Certificates : 
Certificates of Origin Total Value 

United Kingdom ........ 3,500... 2,497,904 2,501,454 
West Africa (Br.) ...... 612,708.... 1,167,222 1,679,926 
South Africa (Br.) .... 535,386 — 206,584 741,970 
Kast Africa (Br.) ........ 220,184 2,064,517 2,284,701 
563,466 1,009 564,475 
1,690,539 100,027 1,790,566 
New Zealand ................ 65.708 93,810 
North Borneo (Br.) .... 39,088 39,011 78,099 
— 1,429,856 1,429,856 
West Indies (Br.) ........ 1,028,033 128,778 1,156,811 
Br. Commonwealth, 

536,770 734,261 1,271,021 
— 4,642 4,542. 
African Countries, . 

U.S.A. (C.0. & C.C.O.) — $,653,143* 3,653,143 

' Central America .......... 21,316 412,940 434,256 
South America ...........--. — 736,245 736,245 
Indonesia ...... — 68,796 68,796 
— 1,849,899 1,349,399 
Portuguese East Africa a 196,300 196,300 
European Countries, 

Asian Countries, Other — 196,519 196,519 
5,202,665 16,454,042 21,656,707 
Total from Jan, to 

wee 16,411,302 53,260,554 


36,849,252 


Grand Total (Four : 
21,613,967 53,303,294 74,917,261 


Note : * $2,170,700 under C.O.; $1,482,443 under C.C.O. 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


March & January-March 1953 


| _’ Figures issued by .the HK Govt. for March 1953 are 
summarised below. etails for February are given in the 


Far Eastern Economic Review of May 14th 1953 (Vol, XIV. 


No. 20). 


.. .Mital Statistics—-Births registered in March totalled 
5193 (Ch. 51380, non-Ch. 63). Monthly average of births 
in 1952: 5998 (Ch, 5931); 1951, 5708 (Ch. 5651).. Total 
births Jan.-March 1953, 16,984 (Ch. 16,801, non-Ch, 183). 


"Deaths registered, 1543 . (Ch. 1527, non-Ch. 16). 
Monthly average 1952: 1622 (Ch. 1608); 1951. 1715 (Ch. 
1700). Total Jan.-Mar, 1953: 4815 (Ch. 4772, non-Ch. 


March 1953, 18,965.78 tons. 


\ 

Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughtered 54,136 (swine 
52,762). Monthly averages: 1952, 57,591; 1951, 51,467. 
Total Jan.-Mar. 1953: 184,985 (swine 180,697). 

Vegetable Market—Vegetables marketed at the Govt. 
wholesale vegetable market, Kowloon, 6544.80 tons. Monthly 
averages: 1952, 3853 tons; 1951, 3315 tons. Total Jan.- | 


Monthly averages: 
Total Jan.-March 1958, 


Fish—Fish marketed, 3169.4 tons. 
1952, 2860 tons; 1951, 2513 tons. 
7741.3 tons. 


General Post Office—Revenue in March $1,522,536.77 
(sale of stamps $1,246,194; receipt stamps $191,700). 


0 
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Monthly averages: 1952, $1,357,181.89 (sale of stamps 
$1,100,462.03); 1951, $1, 278, 886. Total revenue Jan.- 
March 1953, $4,343, 630.03 (sale of stamps $3,498,410.50). 


Cement—Output of cement in March, 3786 metric tons. 
Monthly averages: 1952, 5772 m.t.; 1951. 5970 m.t. Total 
output Jan.-March 1953. 14,265 met. tons. 


Gas—Manufacture ‘& distribution of gas in March, 
50,930,000 cubic feet (domestic 45,293, 300 cu. ft.; 
trial 2 ,651,200; public lighting 2.985, 500). Monthly aver- 
ages: 1952, 47, 767,592 cu. ft.; 1961, 45,760,808 cu. ft.; 
1950, 40, 951, 217; 1949, 32, 175, 633. Total Jan. -March 
1953: 155, 935, 900 cu, ft. (domestic 140,173 adel industrial 
7,093 400; public lighting 8,668,600).— 


Vehicular Traffic—Number of vehicles & drivers licensed 


as at March 31, 1958: 


Vehicles: 

Public Commercial Lorries 1,398 

Drives: 

Rickshaw & Tricycle DriverS 3,619 
Hand Track Drivers 14 


Traffic Accidents & Casuiltios-—Naiaber of accidents in 
March, 668 (HK 305, Kowloon & New Territories 363). 
Monthly averages: 1952, 672 accidents; 1951, 571 accidents. 


teats: Jan.-Mar. 1953, 2133 accidents (HK 1032, K & NT 
1101 


Number of casualties, 310 (HK 102, K & NT 208). 
Monthly averages: 1952: 303 casualties; 1951, 263. Total 
Jan.-March, 861 (HK 324, K & NT 537). 


Building—New building construction in March com- 
prised 118 buildings costing $9,188,675 with site work 
$348,174. Average monthly cost of building from 1950 to 
1952: 1950 (Apr.-Dec.) €9.8 million; 1951 (year) $6.5 
million; 1952 $10.8 million. 


HK Building in March 1953 


indus- 


Cost Site Work 
City of No. $ 
Factories & Godowns .......... 24,000 
Houses & Flats... 15 £1,0382,600 25,000 
Other (incl, Mixed 3 458,592 3,500 

Total 19 1,515,192 28,500 © 
Island outside Victoria: | 

Factories & Godowns ........ 2 408,446 — 

Houses & Flats ae 18 1,811,003 106,799 

Total 22 1,916,908 148,844 

‘Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns  ............ 8 305,900 2,300 
Offices & Shops 1 25,000 — 

. Houses & .Flats | 62 2,413,696 99,930 

6 2,011,979 68,600 | 
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Cost Site Work 
Summary: No. $ 
City of Victoria . Ota 19 1,515,192 28,500 
sland outside Victoria _........ 22 1,916,908 148,844 
Kowloon & New Kowloon .... 77 5,756,575 170,830 — 
Total March 1953 _........ 118 9,188,675 48,174 
Building Construction 1953: __ | 
January .... 148 11,144,752 381,973 
February 99. 11,876,332 757,718 
March 118 9,188,675 348,174 
Total Jan-Mar. 1958 .... 32,209,759 1,487,865 
HK of Electricity 
Hrs. 
Bulk Supply Consumers 9,937,245 28,548,904 
Monthly averages: og kw. hrs. 


/ KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY (BRITISH SECTION) 
Goods & Passenger 


1953 Monthly Averages 
Mar. 1952 1951 
‘Passengers: Local: | No. No. 
Downward 158,637 476,802 134,165 152,306 
Concession Tickets 22,490 66,089 18,609 11,818 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kegs. Kgs. Kgs. 
Upward 4,721,570 15,238,960 3,062,293 12,861,889 
Downward . 27,208,000 67,017,570 15,742,668 10,192,884 
$ $ $ $ 
Revenue: Passengers: Local 268, 153. 52* 794,680.37¢ 223,616 306,919 
Goods: Local 214,289:60 555,627.20 129,665 148,217 
Miscellaneous Receipts ..... 233,963.94 442,725.44 106,696 84,068 
* Includes $20,707.35 (Concession Tickets). | 
+ Includes $62,020.10 (Concession Tickets). 
HK RETAIL PRICE INDICES 


(Basis March, 1947=-100) 


June Mar. June Mar. June Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 1953 1958 1958 1953 


I. Food (including drink) 115 119 124 122 125 120 128 121 125 
101 101 101 108 108 108 108 103 104 
III. Clothing (incl. footwear) 77 106 114 111 109 100 100 99 98 
IV. Fuel, Light & Cleaning: | 
1): Peal. ae ies . 106 172 186 151 128 118 108 104 108 
(b) Electric Light .. 59 68 57 61 69 65 65 65 64 
(ce) Cleaning ...... 93 106 100 94 94 938 98 92 92 


V. Other Items: | | 
(i) Education .... 100 109 109 109 182 182 182 182 182 
(ii) Tobacco & 


Cigarettes . 118 113 1138 113 118 1138 1138 1138 113 
(iii) Doctors & | | 
Medicines .. 104 110 111 110 110 110 410 110 109 
(ig) 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(v) Household | 
- Equipment . 82 107 #112 122 120 117 #118 118. 117 
(vi) Hair-dressing .. 124 123 128 122 121 128 123 128 123 
(vii) Newspapers & | 
Stationery . 180 218 213 213 193 178 1738 178 4173 
(viii) Shoe Repairs .. 79 104 108 89: 86 81 #81 81 81 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(March, 1947=100) .....6. 10% 11g 119 119 419 115 119 115 118 


| 
| 
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May 28, 1953 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For April & January-April 1953 


Factory Registrations—Applications 
for the registration of factories and 
workshops received during April by 
the HK Dept. of Labour totalled 33 
(HK 138, & N.T..20); regis- 
tration certificates cancelled amounted 
to 18 (3 & 10); applications refused 


were 2 (HK 2); illegal factories found | 


& closed down totalled 6 (HK 4, K & 
NT 2); gee ee certificates issued 


totalled 27 (6 & 21). 
For the first four months of the. 


year the figures were: applications re- 


ceived 117 (HK 36, K & NT 81); regis. 


certificates cancelled 41 (11 & 30); 
applications refused 12 (9 & 3); illegal 
factories found & closed down 31 (11 
rs re regis. certificates issued 93 (31 


Factories & workshops registered at 
the end of April amounted to 1556 (HK 
500, K & NT 1056); applications under. 
consideration totalled 359 (108 & 251), 


Registrations during April included 
the following, with the number of em- 


ployees: 
M. W. Total 
4 Weaving (Cotton) ee 124 161 
3 11 52 
2 Garments & Shirts 17 46. 
Plastic Wares....... 27 19 46 
1 Aerated Water 30 5 35 
1 Enamelwares....... 26 6 32 
10 16 26 
2 Cold Storage....... 17 
-1 Electroplating ...... 10 — 10 
1 Canned Goods ...... 5 5 
1 Spectacles ........... 5 — 5 
1 Paint (Spraying) . 1 a 1 
336 229 265 


In April 138 factories & workshops 


‘closed down: 2 knitting, 2 weaving, 1 


each umbrella, lubricating oil, dye- 
stuffs, canning, sawmill, iron works, 
metal works, iron wire products, dry 
cleaning & dyeing. 


Industrial Accidents—Industrial & 
occupational injuries reported in April 
numbered 50 cases involving 50 per- 
sons; 1 fatality occurred from injuries 
caused by a falling iron plate while 
working on board a ship. Of these 
cases 36 were in registered factories 
or workshops. Causes of the injuries 
were: machinery 13 (all in reg. fac- 
tories); transport 4 (3 in reg. fact); 
explosions, fires 1; fall of persons 10 


(7 in reg. fact) ; stepping on or strik- 


ing against objects 2 (1 in reg. fact); 
falling objects 12, 1 fatal (7 in reg. 
fact); fall of ground 2; handling with- 
out machinery 1 (in reg. mis- 
cellaneous 5 (4 in reg, fact) 
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Worlds Thinnest 
Smartest 
waterproof watch 


Sole Agents: 
SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. 
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TRAVEL 


50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To | 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 


West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


JAPAN 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Porte . 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ~~ 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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Arrive refreshed! 


“THE PRESIDENT” 
to the U.S.A. 


You fly by giant, double-decked “Strato” Clipper* 
from Manila or Tokyo (connecting Clipper from 
Hong Kong). You enjoy superb service — gourmet 
meals with finest Champagne. — 

You have your choice of sleeping accommodations. 
Either Pan American’s exclusive Sleeperette* service 
at no extra charge—or berth at a small surcharge. 

Congenial club lounge on the lower deck where 


you enjoy refreshments from the bar. No extra fare 
to fly The President — finest way to the U.S.A.! 


For reservations to the U.S.A. 
Call your Travel Agent or 


{ Alexandra House, Phones 36474, 36576 * Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 
Trade Marke, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Incorporated tu she Beate of Mow York, U.S. A., with limited liability 
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result of low stocks. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


For the two weeks ended May 23rd, 
the commodity markets were quiet. 
The Industrial Chemicals market in 
particular was affected by the stricter 
enforcement by the mainland authori- 
ties of exports of China Produce 
against imports after approval has been 
obtained for the latter. 
explains the slow replenishments , at 


‘present arriving from China, 


larly of woodoil. 


Survey of HK Markets for 2 weeks 
ended May 23, 1953. 


Week ended May 16th—Trading on 
the Cotton Yarn market was light, but 
prices remained firm as a result of 
lower stocks and higher prices of im- 
ported yarns and also of steadiness in 
the price of Raw Cotton. Indonesian 
and Thai merchants were interested 
in structural steel, otherwise little 
movement was noticeable in the Metals 
market. Industrial Chemicals were 
slow, lacking demand from the main- 
land, Taiwan or South Korea. Traders 
from Thailand and Indonesia were in 


the market for Paper, but bulk trans- 


actions were few. Dealings in China Pro- 
duce were limited by slow replenish- 
ments from the mainland; most popu- 
lar items were: rosin (Japan, Indonesia, 
South Korea) ; gypsum (Japan, Burma) ; 


cassia (Europe, 8S. America, India) ; 
bitter almond (U.K., W. Germany, 
Southseas); groundnut cake (Singa- 


pore); groundnuts (Japan); unhulled 
sesamum (Japan); gallnuts (Japan); 
linseed (Japan); alum (Japan, South- 
seas); brans (Singapore); cassia oil 
(Japan); sesamum seed oil (Europe, 
Southseas); citronella oil (France, W. 
Germany, China). China Produce re- 
ceived during the week was: woodoil 
28 tons; teaseed oil 270 tons; sesamum 
oil 60 tons & 200 tins; rapeseed oil 
50 tons; citronella oil 35 drums; castor 
oil 90 tons; unhulled sesamum 4725 


bags; groundnuts 850 bags; gypsum 965 
packages; rosin 980 cases; cassia lignea 


4695 bales; aniseed star 130 bags; gall- 


- nuts 400 bags; ramie 25 bundles; castor 


seed 40 bags; linseed 1235 bags; tea 
3725 packages; raw silk 45 bales; silk 
waste 102 bales; crude lacquer 260 
tubs; menthol! crystal 185 cases; brans 
8510 bags. 

Week ended May 23rd—Buying sup- 
port from local weaving mills created 
activity during the week in Cotton 
Yarn; prices showed an uptrend as a 
Mainland trad- 
ers, especially from Canton, were active 


‘however, 


at the lack 


Possibly this 


Copper 


$235 per picul. 


in the Metals market, although as usual 


transactions were limited under the 


strict local controls; towards the close, 
demand slackened. Dealers 
in Industrial Chemicals showed concern 
of demand from China, 
South Korea and Taiwan. Paper re- 
mained slow, dealers from Indonesia 
and South Korea being in the market 
only to a limited extent, insufficient 
stocks affecting purchases in many 
cases. Japanese dealers were. in the 
China Produce market to a large 
extent; main exports during the week 
were: unhulled sesamum_ (Japan, 
Egypt) ; cassia lignea (India, Pakistan) ; 
raw silk (France, Italy, Switzerland) ; 
menthol crystals (Europe, India, Indo- 
nesia); toasted garlic (Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Singapore); maize (Taiwan) ; 
brans (Singapore); gypsum  (South- 
seas); walnut meat (Europe); tea (N. 
Africa, Europe); gallnuts (Japan); 
aniseed star (Indonesia) ; woodoil (U.K.., 
Japan); sesamum. seed oil (Japan, 


Australia); cottonseed oil (U.K.). The 


following quantities of vegetable ojls 
were received: woodoil 30 tons & 12 
drums; rapeseed: oil 30 tons; sesamum 
oil 30 tons; cassia oil 2 drums. 
HK Commodity Prices for week ended 
May 23rd, 1953: 
(Spot sales unless otherwise tated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 Ibs.) 
Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1200 & $1170 


per bale. Indian 20s $1120, 40s $1440 
per bale. Italian 20s $1070 & $1140. 
Egyptian 20s $1080. 
Metals—Mild Steel Plates, Japan 
4’x8’ %” $65 per picul, 3/16” $57. 


Galvd Iron Sheets, Japan 3’x7’ G24 68 
eents per lb, G26 71 cents, G31 $6.40 
per sheet. Corr. Roofing Iron Sheets, 
Japan 3’x7’ G24 70 cents per lb, G28 
75 ets. Mild Steel Round Bars, Japan 
40’ 1%” $44 per picul; Europe 40’ 
3%”? & %” $39 per picul; HK make 20’- 
40’? %” & %” $38.50 per picul. 
Aluminium Sheets, Japan 1x2 metres 
99.5% alloy G20 $2.80 per (Ib. 
Sheets, Japan 4’x4’ 1/16” 
$3.10 per lb. Zine Sheets, Europe 
3’x8’ G6 $120 per wpicul. Galvd 
Iron Wire, G18 $50 per picul. Tin- 
plate, U.K. 20”x28” $142 per 200-lb 
case of 112 shts. with skid, $137 per 
ease without skid. Mild Steel Black 
Plates, Japan 3’x7’ G80/G31 $75 per 
picul, | 

Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Glacial 99-100% 25-kilo carboy, Italy 
$1.15 per lb, Netherlands $1.13. Leatic 
Acid 78-80% 25- kg carboy, Netherlands 
79 eents per lb. Borax, Gran., USA 
$36 per 100-lb paper bag. Copal Gum, 
Malaya No. 1 140-catties. gunny bag 
Formalin, U.K. 40% 
volume 448 drum 46 cents per lb. Gum 
Arabic, Soudan 100-kg bag 74 cents per 
Ib. Petrolatum Snow White, USA 
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400-lb drum 84 cents per lb. Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, Netherlands 250-lb drum 
$63 per picul. Sodium Nitrate, Chile 
100-kg gunny bag 928. 50 per picul. 
Sodium Sulphide, U.K, 5-cwt drum $385 
per ton. Taleum Powder, India 2-cwt 
bag $338 per ton. 


Paper—Bond Paper, watermarked 
22”’x34” 32-lbs white $24.50 per ream; 
unwatermarked $22.80. Cellophane 
36’’x39”, Poland $73 per ream. Flint 
Paper, coloured 20’’x30” $32.50 per 
ream. MG Cap 17%%-lbs coloured, 
Europe $11.80 per ream; 17%%-lbs 
white, Japan $9.50 per ream, Norwat 
$10.80. MG Kraft Sulphite Paper 47- 
lbs brown, Poland $26.50 per ream; 
47-lbs white, Sweden 35”x47” $29. 50, 
Italy & Austria $27.50; 80-100 Ibs 
white 70 cents per lb, 57- 160 lbs brown 
65/75 cents per lb. Newsprint in roll 
52gr 21” Austria & Poland 40% cents 
per lb.; in ream 50-lbs 31’’x43”? $22.20 
per ream. Woodfree Printing 43-48 
Ibs, Norway & Sweden 76 cents per lb; 
80-100 Ibs 70/76 ects per lb. Duplex 
Board, 240-lbs Sweden $114/$118 per 
ream, Germany $105, Czech. $99; 220- 
lbs Sweden $108; 300/380-lbs Europe 
55/58/62 cents. per Ib. Strawboard 
26x31’? Netherlands 80z $445 per ton, 
10-1202 $440, 14-16-.0z $445, 20-320z 
$530. Cigarette Paper 20’’x30” Japan 
$15 per ream. 


Cement—FEmeralcrete ( Green Island) 
rapid hardening 112-lb bag $8.50 (offi- 
cial price $7.75). Emerald brand 
(Green Is) 100-lb bag $6.95 (off. price 
$6.35). Japanese Cement 100-ib bag 
$6.50, l-ewt bag $7. Danish White 
Cement 1-cwt bag $16. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg. export qual. $640 
per picul. Woodoil refined in drum 
$148 per picul, in bulk $135/$155 per 


picul. Sesamum Seed Oil $126 per 
picul. Cottonseed Oil 2.4% ffa $98 
per picul. Citronella Oil $2.86 per lb. 


Other Produce: Aniseed Star, 
si Ist qual $250 per picul. 
Hankow 1st qual $18.50 per picul, 
Tsingtao $15.45. Cassia Lignea, West 
River 80-lb bale 1q $58 per _picul. 
Cassia broken $31 per picul. Gallnuts, 
Hankow export qual $32 per picul. 
Gartic, Toasted, Kwangtung $86 per 
picul, Swatow $53; Untoasted, Taiwan 
$43.50. Gypsum, Hupeh white $12.50 
per picul. Raw Silk, Canton 22/24 
$2780 per picul. Silk Waste, Canton 
A-grade with hard matter $482 per 
picul. Rosin, East River Mixed- grade 
lq $75 per quintal. Castor Seed, Tien- 
tsin $51.50. Mustard Seed (old) $36 
per picul. Unhulled Sesamum, Tien- 
tsin white $70 per picul, Hankow white 
& yellow $68.50, Central China black | 
$64.50, Kiangsi black $62.40. Maize, 
Hunan $25.30 per picul. Menthol 
Crystals $32 per lb. Alum, Chekiang 
$20 per picul. . Red Chillies, dried, 
Tsingtao $66.50 per picul. Teaseed 
Cake, West River $13 per picul. Tal- 
cum, Kwangsi $12 per picul. Ground- 
nuts, Shelled, Tsingtao 38/40 — 


Kwang- 
Rice Bran, 


= 
| 
57694 — 
Ine. 
| 
| 


‘medium qual $420/$440 
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$117 per picul. Groundnut Kernel, 
Tsingtao 38/40 $117 per picul. Walnut 
Meat, Tientsin $230 per picul. Tea: 
Green, Paochung Scented 1q $345 per 
picul; BOP Black 1q $340; Green, 
Hangchow $1150 per picul, Fukien 
per picul. 
Minerals: Tungsten Ore, Hongnens 65% 
$820 per picul. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week May 18-23:— 


Gold 
May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
$280% 276% 2905, High 
276% 27414 Low 285 
276% 274%, 
275% 274% 


The opening and closing rates were 
$2803 and 275 per tael of .945 fine, 
and the highest and lowest were (280% 
and 274%. 

The market turned weak on specula- 
tive selling on lower US$ exchanges, re- 
duced demand for export and expected 
arrivals in Macao. Of the locally 
licensed import of 10,000 ‘ounces, for 
ornaments during the Coronation period, 
has yet been confirmed. 


Interest favoured sellers at 2 cents 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 


amounted to 126,300 taels or averaged > 


21,050 taels daily. Positions taken 
averaged 88,500 taels per day. Cash 
sales totalled 13,490 taels, of which 
7,490 taels listed and 6,000 taels ar- 
ranged. 


Imports of only small lots arrived 
from Macao and amounted to 5,500 
taels. A shipment of 40,000 fine 
ounces. arrived in Macao. Exports 
figured at a total of 4,500 taels of 
which 3,000 taels to, Singapore and 
1,500 taels to Indochina. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$14.00—13.30 and 12.60—12.20 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates were US$39.71—39.63. 
Contracts of a total of 4,800 ounces 


were concluded at US$39.84 C.LF. 
Macao. 
Silver | 
May 18-23 Bar pertael $coin 65 20ce. coins 
High ‘5,51 3.60 2.73 
Lower &. 50 3.58 2.73 
Trading Totals 2,006taels 7,000 coins Nominal 
The market was very quiet. Ex- 


porters were out of the market, thus 
prices were not in line with gold and 
US$ exchanges, 


U.S.$ 

May T.T. High T.T. Low Notes Notes 

High Low 

612 608 611% 606% 

606 604%, 605% 603 

607 605 606 603°), 

6054 605 604% 603% 

Trading Totals US$ 1.44 m. Cash .881 m. 


Forward 44% m 


D.D. rates: High 610%, low 603. 
Sales: US$ 215,000. 


The market was easy. In the T.T. 
sector, Bangkok merchants began to sell 
again but met with few buyers, and 
business was reduced. In the notes 
market, cash offering increased. Over- 
bought speculators unloaded. Interest 
favoured sellers and amounted to $3 per 
U.S. $1,000. Positions taken figured 
at US$3% millions. In the D.D. sector, 
market was exceedingly quiet. 


Miscellaneous T.T, & D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:—Philippines 2.07 


—2.02, Japan 0.0146—0.01445, and 
U.S.$ in Japan 6.17—6.09. | 

Highest and lowest rates per 
HK$ in foreign currency:—Malaya | 


-0.5372—0.5367, Bangkok 3.175—3.03, 


and Indochina 12. 00—11.10. 


Sales: Pesos 370,000, Yen 45 mil- 
lions, U&$15,000 in Japan, Malayan 
$750,000, Baht 4% millions, and 


Piastres 15 millions. Heavier tradings 
were due to continuous flights of capital 
from South East Asia ports to the 
Colony, most of them transferred their 
funds further to U.S.A. and Japan. 
Yen tradings are expected to increase, 
for the Bank of Tokyo will open their 
branch office here in September, 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank Notes quoted $165— 
160 per million; remittance rates were 
not quoted. 


New Taiwan Bank rates quoted $215 
—209 per 1,000, and remittances at 
2174%4—214 with 4% millions traded. 
Exchanges in kind for gold and US$ 
notes were nominally quoted at 105% 


and 102% respectively in favour of 
Taiwan. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per ‘oat 
currency unit in HK$:—England 15.90 
—15.87, Australia 12.30—12.25, New 
Zealand 12.67—12. 65, .Egypt 13.50, 
South Africa 15.35—15. 29, India 1. 183 
—1.168, Pakistan 14.1, 13, Ceylon 
1.05. Burma  0.78—0.76, Malaya 
1.8387—1.825, Canada 6.04—5.99, 
Philippines 2.06—2.03, Japan 0.01535— 
0.0148, -Macao 1.025—1.02, Indochina 
0.0935—0. 0875, Bangkok 0. 321—0. 295, 
Indonesia 0.24—0. 232, and France 
0.0141—0.0138. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


Last week the Public Utilities 
shares improved: H.K,. Tramways gain- 
ed 30 cents; China Lights (F. Pd.), 
30 cents; H.K. Electrics, 40 cents; 
Macao Electrics, 20 cents; Telephones, 
10 cents. The increase may possibly 
be due to the coming celebrations of 
the Coronation—more people will 
travel, more electricit 
ed. Many observers believe in a flourish- 
ing business of the Public Utilities 
Companies. More rogress in. the 
share market should take place if a 


better—-political outlook will be reported 
next week. 


will be consum- | 
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and the total number | of shares re- 
corded was 177,336, 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 22nd 
May, 1958, compared with those at the close of 

previous week :— 


HLK. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 nom. 


314% Loan (1934 & aren 91% b. 
3%% Loan (1948), 91% s 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank 1450 b. 
_ Bank of East Asia, 149 nom. 


Insurances 
Canton Ins., 235 sa. 
. Union Ins., 750 b. 
China Underwriters, Ex. Div., 
down 2Cc. 
Hi. K. Fire Ins., 140 nom. 


Shipping 
U. Waterboats, 14.60 nont. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b; down 10 c. 
Wheelocks, 7% b; 7.60 s; 7.60 sa; up 10 c. 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 74 b. 
North Point Wharves, Ex. Div., 5% b; 5:90 8; 
down 70 
Sh. Hongkew, 2 s 
H.K. Docks, 18.70 b; 18.90 s; 18.80 sa. 
China Providents, 10. 80 bs: 3k. 10 s3 down 10 ¢. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.95 b; 2.10 s; 2 sa. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs 
H. & S. Hotels, 7% b; 7.55 s; 7% sa; up 25 a. 
H.K. Lands, 58% b; 59% s; 59 sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35.b; 1.40 s; 1.35 sa. 
Humphreys, 14.20 b. 
H.K. Realties, 2% s. 
Chime Estates, 165 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 22.10 b; 22.20 sa; up 30 c. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), Ex. Div., 35% b; down . 


$2%. 

Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), Ex. Div., 17.60 b; 
down $1.40. . 

Star Ferries, “110 nom. 

China rgeryh (F. Pd.), 10. 40 b; 10% s; 10% 
sa; up 30 

China Patty (Partly Pd.), 6.60 b; 6.65 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, -23.80 b; 24 s; 23. 90 sa; up 
40 c. 

Macao Electrics, 10.40 nom; up 20 c. 

Sandakan Lights (Old), 6% nom. 

Sandakan Lights (New), 6.20 nom. 

Telephones, 18.20 b; 18% 8s; up 10 c. 

Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 


Industrials 
Cements, 15.30 b; 15% s; 15.40 sa; up 10 ¢. 
H.K. Ropes, 15. 60 nom. 

Stores &c. 


og Farms, 18.60 b; 18.70 8; 18.70 sa; up 

10 

Watsons, 21% b; u 

L. Crawfords, 30 27. 40 sa; 
down 20 ec. 


4.90 nom; 


Misceellaneous 


China Entertainments, 17% b:; up 60 ¢ 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd. SF 20 b. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 8 nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 


 Yangtsze Finance, (Old), 5 b; 6% s. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 
Textile Corp., 5 b; & sa; up 5 ec. 


Ewos, 2.35 b. 


Rubber Companies 
Consolidated Rubber, Ex. Div., 2.60 b; down 
Dontinion Rubber, Ex. Div., 2.10 nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40 ¢ nom. 
Langkat, 75 ¢ nom. 
Rubber Trust, 1% nom. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70 c b. 
Shanghai Pahang, Mi 40 b; up 20 a. 
Shanghai ‘Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2% 
Sungei Duri, 
Tanah Merah, 80 ¢ nom. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 


~= 
/ 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hong Kong 
during the week ended May 16, 1953 :—. 


Fu Hsing Textiles, 
rayon and cotton spinners, cloth manu- 
facturers etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$100,000; Registered Office, Lots 
Nos, 264 & 265 in Demarcation Dis- 
trict No. 446, Tsun Wan, New Terri- 
tories,’ Kowloon; Subscribers—Shui 
Hsin Ho, 4, Prat Avenue, 4th floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Yang Chih Han, 
8A, Belfran Road, 2nd floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


Overseas Textiles, Limited—Weavers, 
Spinners, bleachers, printers and dyers, 
etc.; Nominal HK$600,000; 
Registered Office, om No. 212, 20 
Des Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—Er-Kong 
Hwa, 75c, Robinson Road, 8rd _ floor, 
Hong Kong, Merchant; MHsiang-Chien 
Tang, 32, Fort Street, 2nd floor, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


Far Eastern Knitting 
Factory Limited-—Silk, rayon, nylon 
and cotton spinners, cloth manufac- 
turers, etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$500,- 
000; Registered Office, Remaining Por- 
tion of Lot No. 7300 in New Kowloon 
~ Survey District No. 1, Kai Tak Sun 
Tsun, Kowloon; Subscribers—Tse Chi 
San, 2, Tin Hau Temple Road, 2nd 
floor, Causeway Bay, Hong Kong, Mer- 
chant; Ho Kam Chi, 121, Prince Ed- 
ward Road, ground floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


& Weaving 


A REVOLUTION IN THE FILM IN- 
DUSTRY—THE “CINEMASCOPE” 


The Cinemascope is a simple and 
Inexpensive device which gives the 
illusion of the third dimension, so that 
it seems to the audience that the 
actors. and the objects are in the 
“house’’ itself. Several loudspeakers 
installed at various places produce the 
sound relief. The scenes are shot with 
a single standard camera and the film 
is projected throvgh standard projec- 
tors. The spectator will perceive a 

erfectly neat picture wherever he may 

e sitting, and this for the first time 
in the history of the film. 


The Cinemascope is a device that 
restores its normal proportions to a 
picture which was originally distorted. 
It comprizes a lens optical arrange- 
ment. A lens is placed before the 
camera which literally “compresses’’ 
the picture of a subject (shot hori- 
zontally or vertically) within the space 
of a normal 35 mm. film frame. 


While the film is projected, another 
lens placed before the objec- 
tive restores its normal proportions to 
the compressed 
manner as the picture of a person re- 
flected by a distorting mirror will again 
become normal if a second mirror is 
placed before the former and whose 
distortions will offset those of the first 
mirror). 


Limited—Silk, 


million. Of food im 


icture (in the same 


Practically, the “Cinemascope” lenses 


placed on standard cameras and pro- 


jectors, make it possible to shoot and 
to project a picture exactly correspond- 
ing to the eye‘s visual field. 


The picture is projected through the 
lens on a concave screen which gives 
the illusion of the third dimension (the 
spectator wears no special glasses). 


The screen used in the tests was 
about 20 meter long (64 feet) and 
nearly 8 meter high (25 feet). The 
curve has been specially designed to 
avoid reflections from one end of the 
screen to the other (as is the case with 
too deep screens). 


Thanks to the huge screen, several 
scenes may be seen at one glimpse, thus 
giving the illusion of reality, just like 
on a theater stage when the actors are 
playing at both ends of the “floor’’. 


It is not more expensive to produce 
a film with the Cinemascope process 
than an ordinary film. The Cinema- 
scope was invented by Mr. Henri 
Chretien, an emeritus professor at the 
school of Sciences and at the High 
School of Optics in Paris. 


The rights of this invention have 
been acquired by the 20th Century 
Fox which will be its. distributor 
throughout the world. 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1952 


The Indian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry, in its report to Parlia- 
ment, has stated that the adverse trade 
tendency which had appeared during 
1952 had been arrested by the policy 
of liberalizing exports and restricting 
imports, and therefore India had end- 
ed the year with a satisfactory balance. 
Import policy had been liberalized early 
in 1952 when foreign supplies were 
scarce; and exports had been restricted 
and subjected to heavy duties when 
foreign demand outstripped productive 
capacity and threatened to cause domes- 
tic scarcities. When the demand for 
India’s main exports—jute products, 
cotton textiles, and raw materials— 


declined, and more foreign manufac- 


tures became available, these policies 
were contributing to an adverse balance 
which averaged Rs 2838 million per 
month in the first half of the year. 
But for the second half of the year, 
the deficit was reduced to Rs 37 million 
per month, as a result of more rigorous 
import restrictions, lower export duties, 
and liberalized export controls. 

Exports for the year 1952 were 
valued at Rs 6,170 million, against Rs 
7,670 million in 1951; imports were 
Rs 7,910 million, against Rs 8,430 
rts valued at 
over Rs 2,000 million, Rs 1,430 
million was imported in the first 
half of the year, and nearly Rs 520 
million represented wheat obtained 
under the U.S. loan. : 


There was litile change in the direc- 
tion of trade. The United Kingdom’s 
share of India’s exports declined from 
26 to 20 per cent; her share of India’s 
imports increased from 17 to 19 per 
cent, 


wharves. 
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CEYLON’S EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


Ceylon’s exchange controls for per- 
sonal remittances and travel have been 
tightened as of March 11. For a non- 
citizen resident in Ceylon, personal 
remittances to other sterling area 
countries are limited to Rs 50 per 
month, and a citizen of Ceylon will 
have to apply for a special permit. 
Any person who maintains a current 
bank account may remit, for personal 
purposes, Rs 100 per month. (Pre- 
viously, the limits were Rs 100 per 
month for any person, and Rs 500 
per month for those maintaining a 
bank account). : 


The changes in basic travel rations 
are as follows: (1) for India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma, and Malaya, non-citizens 
resident in Cevlon will be allowed Rs 
1,000 per adult and Rs 500 for each 


child under sixteen years of age for 


every calendar year, subject to the 
proviso that the ration for south India 
will be Rs 400 per adult and Rs 200 
per child (formerly, the same mone- 
tary limits were applied to any person 
in any part of these countries); (2) for 
travel in other countries, any resident 
will be allowed £500 per adult. and 
£250 per child over a period of four 
years, beginning July 1, 1953; (3) no 
provison is made for travel in the 
American account area or Canada and 
Newfoundland. In addition, travellers 
are allowed to take out notes and coins 
of amounts not exceeding the equiva- 
lent of Rs 100 per person over a con- 
tinuous ‘period of three months 
(formerly, the equivalent of Rs 140). 


HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual report of the Hongkong 
& Whampoa Dock Company, Ltd., for 
1952 showed that the results of the 
year’s trading indicated that the Com. 
pany had had another successful year, 
in spite of the decline in trade ex- 
perienced in the Colony during this 
period. 


The net profit for the year totalled 
$5,470,266 which, with the amount 
brought forward from 1951 of $1,636,- 
629, made a total of $7,106,895 for . 
distribution. The following appropria- 
tions were agreed: payment of $2.00 

er share free of Hongkong tax and a 
sid of 50 cents per share also tax 
free amounting to $2,500,000; reserve 
for taxation and contingencies $1,000,- 
000; provision for Staff Provident and 
Long Service Fund $500,000; and a 
total of $1,000,000 for transfer to 
Reserve, leaving a balance of $2,106,- 
895 to be carried forward to the next 
account, 


In his statement the Chairman said 
that during the period under review 
repairs had been carried out on more 
than 600 vessels of all classes of over 
2,500,000 gross tons in aggregate. Of 
these 300 of approximately 800,000 
gross tons had been drydocked, the re- 
mainder being repaired alongside the 
Extensive work had also 


4 
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been carried on on two ships of 3,000 
gross tons each purchased by the Dept. 
of Shipping & “Transport of the Aus- 
tralian Government. To comply with 
Australian requirements and practice, 
modifications included the provision of 
a separate well-appointed cabin for 
each member of the crew. 


The building of specialised vessels 
continued during the year and a new 
Motor Firefloat built to the order of 
the Hongkong Government was launch- 
ed during the year. Also a motor 
Water Tanker was built for Singa- 
pore. Other vessels in course of con- 
struction include a new Lighthouse 
Tender for the Hongkong Government 
and a Fisheries Research Trawler for 
the University of Hong Kong. 


Referring to the skill of the Com- 
pany’s workmen, the Chairman pointed 
out that it is to a great extent due to 
them and to the fine equipment now 
possessed by the Company that poten- 
tial customers can be assured _ that 
work entrusted to the Company’s yards 
will be carried out efficiently and 
quickly and that when speed of com- 
pletion is of vital importance we, here 
.m Hongkong, can compete favourably 
with any place in the world. 


 “~Puring these days of uncertainty,” 

added the Chairman, “I feel it is in- 
cumbent on me as Chairman of Hong- 
kong’s oldest Dockyard, not to lose any 
opportunity of letting it be known as 
widely as possible how essential ful] 
employment is to the very life of the 
Colony. With a population swollen to 
twice its normal numbers we can but 
express the hope that economic condi- 
tions will continue to be such as to 
allow our workers to earn their living 
and that serious unemployment. will 
not be brought about through ill- 
considered action. Consequent wide- 
‘spread dissatisfaction could add to the 
burdens of a population that has al- 
ready suffered much, and render im- 
possible the betterment in living con- 
ditions for which all responsible people 
have been striving so hard.” 


Continuing the Chairman. stated that 


the Company’s yards are now rehabili- 
tated and that from constant care and 
maintenance in first class condition of 
sea walls, piers, etc., no less a sum 
than $800,000 had been added to Capi- 
tal Expenditure during the year. Pro- 
fit & Loss Account reveals a surplus on 
working account of $6,917,767 as com- 
pared with $6,024,030 for 1951. The 
increase is entirely due to the higher 
volume of work carried out in com- 
parison with the preceding year. 


Current Assets amount to approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 more than at the 
end of 1951 which is due to the addi- 


position. 


‘been for the Korean war. 


tional stocks held, partly by increased 
quantities and partly through the in- 
creased values of those replaced during 
the year. Further substantial quanti- 
ties were on order at the end of the 
year and some of these are in course 
of delivery. The Company was again 
successful in recovering monies. in 
respect of War Losses and, as in 
former years, the amount received has 
been credited to Reserve Account, 
which account now amounts to the 
substantial sum of nearly sixteen and 
a half million dollars or over 50% 
more than the Issued Share Capital, 
thus revealing the Company’s _ solid 


UNICN INSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
CANTON, LTD. 


At the ordinary yearly meeting of 
shareholders of the Union. Insurance 
Society of Canton Ltd., held last week, 
it was shown that interest and dividends 
amounted to £329,345 and _ transfers 
from Underwriting Accounts to £493, 
129. After charging outgoings not 
brought into account elsewhere, mak- 
ing provision for taxation, and allow- 
ing for the minority interests of the 
outside Shareholders of the Subsidiary 
Companies, the profit for the year a 
pertaining to the Society is £486,581. 
After deducting profit retained in 
Subsidiary Companies £143,379, there 
remains a distributable profit of £343,- 
202. To this has been. added the 


balance brought forward from the pre- 


vious year of £342,872. After provid- 
ing for the dividend of £2 per share 
amounting to £270,000, transferring 
£50,000 to Exchange & Investment 
Fluctuation Account, £15,000 to Acci- 
dent & General Account Additional Re- 
serve, and £7,000 to Provision for 
Sitaff Pensions, there remains a balance 
of £344,074 to be carried forward. 


In his address the Chairman stated 


that during the past year “the horizon 


has been brightened by definite signs 
of a check to post-war inflation and 


the establishment of a measure oi eco-. 


nomic stability which might well have 
manifested itself earlier had it not 
The con- 
tinuation of this war and other warlike 
operations in the Far East constitute 
a —— threat to world peace and 
trade. 


“The improvement: in the Malayan 
campaign against communist terrorists 
materially assisted the satisfactory re- 
suits achieved through our Singapore 
office, which controls business in the 
Malay Peninsula, Thailand and British 
Borneo. The Kowloon sub-office which 


trophic nature. 
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has now been ir operation for just over 


one year has proved of useful service to. 


our constituents on the north side of 
Hong Kong harbour. | 


“In the world-wide field of Marine 
underwriting, cargo rates have continu- 
ed to decline while there has been no 
general appreciation in commodity 
values during 1952. The observation 
was made last year that if this com- 
bination of circumstances persisted, a 
higher claims ratio would result. It is 
not altogether surprising therefore that 
ons experience reflects this 


“TI am pleased to be able to report 
another successful year for the Fire 
Department. As you will have seen 
from the Fire Account, the  pre- 
mium income has increased to a total 
of £2,702,452. The loss ratio is a 
little higher than for 1951, but never- 
theless the profit is satisfactory. Many 
large fires were experienced and there 
was an increase in fire wastage in 
nearly all areas. We were fortunately 
not involved in any losses of a catas- 
You will be interested 
to know that our loss experience in the 
recent flood and sterm havoc in Eng- 


land and in the serious conflagration 
at Davao in the Philippine Islands last 


December, was not heavy. ... 


“Despite increased competition, con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
the Accident Department in all areas 
where we operate. 
the Accident and General Account has 
increased by £365,594 and now amounts 
to £1,493,714. Your Directors deem 
it advisable to maintain the strength 
of the additional reserve in relation 
to the continued growth in income by 
increasing this reserve to £125,000. 
This has been done by transferring an 
amount of £25,000 from the Profit and 
Loss Account of the Society and one 
Subsidiary Company. | Claims paid were 
lower in their percentage to premium 
than last year and, in addition, the 
ratio of acquisition costs shows a de- 
crease. 


“Over a period of years it has been 
necessary to draw attention to the dif- 
ficulties experienced by insurers in 
underwriting motor business. In 1952 
some adjustment of rates came into 
force but despite this we have again 


found that certain areas have remained — 


unprofitable. There are no general 
indications that the difficulties of the 
past have yet been surmounted, but the 
position shows some improvement. . . 
“The Consolidated Balance Sheet 
shows that the total Assets of the So- 


ciety have increased to the impressive 


figure of £14,894,535 over three quar- 
ters of a million pounds more than 
year previously.” : 
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BRITAIN 


oun 


Fly by B.O. A.C. to Britain 
in 1953 and - -see this grand 
old country at its best, when 
every part ‘of it will be en fete 
in honour of the Coronation! 
When you travel by B.O.A.C. 
you enjoy all the refinements 
in passenger comfort resulting 
from B.O.A.C.’s 34 years of 
experience in air transport. 


1% 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


oo Agents in ong & Chine), 14-16 Telephones 27765. 
end Peninsule Arcede, Kowloon., Telephones $916!-2-3. 


WORLD LEADER IN AIR TRAVEL 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Hong Kong 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARIN A HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC.’ REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 
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GILMAN COM PAN Y. LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 


"HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


WHEELOCK WARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hone Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPBUILDING 
¥ 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, ; 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co.. (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS. 


.- IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
SHIPPING “INSURANCE 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


\o & 
BE. LIN. ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
ist | 
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LTD. 


BUILDING 


| BRANCHES: 

| HONG KONG ‘MANILA 

| YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 

KOBE CANTON* 

OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Kenya. 


} HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
) Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
i Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


| HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 
$ TOKYO YORK 

| 

| 

| * Business temperarily suspended. 

SUBSIDIARIES :— 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


COMPANY 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO. LTD. 


; 
14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


| 

) 

| 

The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
| The Australia China Line 

| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
) Ewo Breweries Limited 

| Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited | 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited ) 
The Prince Line Limited | 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited | 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. ) 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. ) 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. , 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. ) 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


} 
} 
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| The United. Bank Ltd. 


Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HE'$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 


Reserve Liability of Shareholders: 24,096,000.-. | 


“Managed by 
MOLLER. STEAMSHIP. COMPANY INC., | 
| | NEW | Agartala Dhoraji | Navsari 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
bit Alwar Howrah Rajkot .. 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, Los ANGELES & Amritsar sIndore 'Raniganj 
PANAMA Jaipur _ Secunderabad 
M.V. LAURA,MAERSK June 8 Bangalore City ‘Jalpaiguri Shillong 
M.V. OLGA MAERSK June 17 Baroda’ .. Jamnagar Simla 
M.V. HULDA MAERSK Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Accepting Cargo. on Through Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bombay Karatkudi 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Arrivals from US. Cuttack Madura 
M.V. CHASTINE | MAERSK June 18 AMA Teh ¢ | 
| PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH, INDIA 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India — 
Karachi Petiang . Pondicherry 
M.V. AGNETE., MAERSK June 19 Chittagong | Singapore 
Papan, via Manila | 
4 FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE: 
Freight & Further The Bank provides complete service for Soveign 
3 : Please apply to: _ Banking and Exchange all over the world in | 
_SEBSEN & CO. | | class Bankers. 
Pedder Building. | Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
_HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 "Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Glen Line Limited 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Shi ips’ =6Paintsa, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3, 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


BRANCHES: | The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
HONG KONG —- MANILA : The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
TOKYO : NEW YORK ) The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
| ) Fu Withy & Co., Ltd, 
_ YOKOHAMA ###VANCOUVER The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO | Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd, 
| | Atlas As Co., Ltd, 
KOBE CANTON® Co., Ltd.. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* } Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| 
| 
? 


SUBSIDIARIES:— 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd, 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


4 
| 
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The United. Commercial Bank Led 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
A ERS | N | Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: HK$ 8,132,000.- 
Managed by Reserve of Shareholders: 24,096,000.- 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN “BRA ES 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., “INDIA 
NEW YORK | Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
Agra  Gathati «New Dethi 
F “Fortnightly Sailings To 
"NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Indore 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK June 8 | Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
OLGA June 17 Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
M.V. HULDA“ July 2 Banaras Jodhpur Surat 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through | Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain | 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bombay »  Karaikudi | 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. | Bulsar jo. Kolhapur | Pay Offices gl 
Coimbatore Madras | Bhilsa | 
Arrivals from U.S.A. Cuttack Madura — 
M.V. ARNOLD MAERSK .... 1 “Mysore -Morena | 
M.V. HULDA MAERSK June Deoghar Nagpur Palwal j 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... June 18 AN AMAHONOY 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India PARISIAR 
3 Karachi | Penang Pondicherry 
Sailings to Djakarta, .Semarang BURMA 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik | 
Papan, Manila __Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for, foreigh 


Please apply to: 4 Banking and Exchange all over the world in shied 
"co-operation with’ st ‘Bankers. 
JEBSEN & co. 
Agents: 4 Road P. SARIN. 


Pedder Building. ‘Tel: 36066-9. | Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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